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CONTAINERS OF erican an 
Quality canned foods \ 
+, need quality cans 
x), LX months ina sanitary can is not going to 
Si change poor quality canned foods to good. 
Sey That’s too much to ask of the tin can. 


pack will maintain its original quality in the 
can—if he uses good cans and makes good 
double seams. 


es But the packer may reasonably hope that his 


The responsibility for the food quality lies 
with the packer, of course. Our part is to 
supply, as you need them, cans that will safe- 
guard your pack, and to do all in our power 
to help you make tight seams. In other (‘ 
words—American Cans and Service. 


American Can Company|@ 
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“We excel labels 
inDesigns aret 
of Arti for Val 


Ask for our Superior Line for your ve Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NY. 


Ayars “NEW PERFECTION” Pea and Bean FILLER 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 
floor. 

Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. 

Guaranteed capacity up to 129 cans per minute. 
No Cams. No Levers. . 

Has no RUBBERS to catch cans after they 
become worn. 

Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. 

Has separate measure and separate saucer. If 
measure fails to drop part or all the quantity of 
beans the can will show slack to inspector. 


Model made for No. 1, 2, 3, & 10 cans. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY jew ser 


NEW JERSEY 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 
Wheeling West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


MAKE YOUR CORN POPULAR. 


Wash it. Get rid of all dirt. Make it open clean. Then the consumer will demand it. But do the job on the 
MONITOR Corn Washer. It does the work perfectly and yet it does not bruise. The corn lays quietly on 
the traveling belt, while cleansing streams are applied from both top and bottom. Its work is thorough. 
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353 E. 2nd. St., Los Angeles Calif. 
FRANK E. RUNDLE 
88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EDITORIAL 


EEKING THE PROFIT IN IT—Elsewhere in this issue we 
reproduce a letter from President Anderson, of the National 
Canners’ Association, explaining some features of his ad- 

dress before the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association at its 
most recent meeting. And it is not much wonder that he has 
been called upon to repeat, for one can hear the very chorus 
of “Eh, what’s that?” which greeted his remarks, for they dwelt 
with a strange and little-known method of doing business. 
Strange for our day, but not strange in the days when men 
gave ear to their consciences and traded and dealt on a basis 
that was founded on the Golden Rule of honesty. Of course, 
those days have gone, and the rule now is to get all the tariff 
will bear; but we do not believe honesty has departed from all 
men, nor that it has departed for all time; in fact, we are sure 
that it is bound to be resurrected and to rule again, better, prob- 
ably, than it ever did in the past. 

In brief, President Anderson told the wholesalers that a 
man was not supposed to make a profit from discounts, deduc- 
tions or allowances; that they are allowed merely to replace 
losses, to re-emburse the buyer and not to reward him. And, of 
course, this is absolutely true, and yet how many practice it? 
In the matter of the swell allowance, for instance, the whole 
intent of such allowance is to replace any actual loss or losses 
which the buyers may have had due to handling that canner’s 
goods. The buyer has no right to a profit in that allowance, and 
if he seeks one, he is dishonest, for he is seeking something 
which does not belong to him. Could anything be more plain? 
And yet President Anderson had to explain his remarks, because 
they have been misinterpreted. 

Last week we published the results of almost a year’s efforts 
to find out the actual, real, honest percentage of spoilage in 
canned foods of various kinds, and you noted that but one single 
item—fruits with pits or seeds—showed as much as % of 1 per 
cent of loss. And yet the drive for a flat allowance of % of 1 
per cent is going on as hard as ever. There is nothing honest 
about that, and we hope and trust no canners are consenting to 
the demand. They must not grant it; the matter has not been 
decided, and until it is they should refuse to make the ollowance. 


BOUT THAT RESOLUTION—Considerable comment has 

been made about the resolution passed at the meeting of 

_. the Conference Committees of Chicago on July 15th, 

which is as follows: 
“Whereas, As a result of the United States Service 
and Regulatory Announcement No. 381, prohibiting the 
return of spoiled food products in interstate commerce 
and on account of certain decisions of State and munic- 
ipal officials in relation thereto, an emergency exists 
with reference to suitable credit by seller to buyer for 
spoiled canned foods; 


“And, Whereas, It is the desire of both manufac- 
turers and distributors of canned foods, as evidenced by 
the unanimous sentiment of the members of the Con- 
ference Committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association and the National Canners’ Association at 
their meeting in Chicago on July 15, 1923, that the pro- 
tection of the interests of the pubiic as well as those 
directly interested in the canned foods industry require 
the collection and destruction of all spoiled canned foods 
under proper official supervision involving necessarily 
the co-operation of all agencies—Federal, State and 
municipal—engaged in the enforcements of food laws. 

“And, Whereas, It is believed that the interests of 
all can best be protected by the establishment of a rea- 
sonable number of zones throughout the United States, 
in which there shall be selected, approved warehouses, 
to which all canned products under suspicion shall be 
shipped, under suitable regulation, for the purpose of 
identification, examination and destruction, where neces- 
sary, 

“And, Whereas, Reasonable time will be required in 
which to accomplish this result, 

“Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That as to con- 
tracts now existing between buyers and sellers of canned 
foods, which require the return to the seller of spoiled 
canned foods as a condition precedent to the payment 
of claims therefor by the seller, we recommend that sell- 
ers pay all claims for canned foods destroyed under the 
existing regulations, the buyer giving the best available 
proof of such destruction, and, 

“Be It Further Resolved, That as to any transaction 
entered into during this emergency, but not later than 
February 1, 1924, we recommend the payment by the 
seller of all claims for swells and spoils without requir- 
ing the return of spoiled canned foods, and in lieu there- 
of, requiring only the best available evidence of such 
loss; or, in the alternative, by agreement of buyer and 
seller by mutually satisfactory provision in the con- 
tracts, full compensation can be made to the buyer by 
the seller during this emergency for the probable losses 
occasioned by spoiled canned foods.” 

To explain a little more in detail, the idea developed at this 
most recent session of the Committee to have concentration 
warehouses appointed at convenient points to receive the lots of 
swells where they could be examined and passed upon just as if 
returned to the canners. It was only a proposition, however, and 
had to be ratified by the various National and State food author- 
ities, and until that had been secured it was not in good taste 
to publish it, or say anything about it. However, a well-known 
New York commercial paper, always seeking the wholesalers’ 
interests, rushed into print with it, and it is now public prop- 
erty. Whether or not the food authorities will approve the estab- 
lishment of these concentration warehouses remains to be seen, 
but from the canners’ side of the controversy it may be said with 
finality that anything like a flat allowance is not being consid- 
ered, and will not be considered, nor granted until the whoie 
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question in definitely settled. The canners stand ready to make 
good any or all losses, but they will not submit to a profit being 
made on them under the guise of this swell allowance. All the 
forces of the wholesalers are so busy striving for this flat allow- 
ance that it makes it seem as if they were seeking a profit rather 
than mere re-embursement. 


N. Y. STATE EMPLOYERS OF MINORS AFFECTED BY NEW 
STATE LAW 


In Case of Injury or Death Double Compensation Must Be Paid 
If It Is Shown That the Employe Was Working in Viola- 
tion of the Law—Sections of the State Labor Law 
Which Define Legal and Illegal Employment 
of Minors—The Provisions Are Strict 
(Prepared by the Legislative Service Bureau of the New York 


Merchants’ Association) 


Y A new law employers, instead of insurance carriers, are 
B made solely liable for double compensation or death bene- 

fits for accidental injuries sustained by minors under the 
age of eighteen years. 

Compensation Law Amended—The 1923 Legislature amended 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law by adding Section 14-a, effec- 
tive July 1, 1923, to read as follows: 

Sec. 14-a. Double compensation and death benefits 

for minors illegally employed. y 

“1, Compensation and death benefits as provided 

in this article shall be double the amount otherwise pay- 

able if the injured employe at the time of the accident 

is a minor under eighteen years of age employed, per- 

mitted or suffered to work in violation of any provision 

of the labor law. 

“2. The employer alone and not the insurance car- 

rier shall be liable for the increased compensation or in- 

creased death benefits provided for by this section. Any 

provision in an insurance policy undertaking to relieve 

an employer from such increased liability shall be void. 

“3. minor over sixteen years of age may apply 

for a certificate of age to the superintendent of schools 

or to an employment certificating officer. Upon such 

application a certificate of age, signed by the officer 

issuing it and containing the name, date of birth, address 

and signature of the applicant shall be issued to him if 

he furnishes such evidence that he is over sixteen years 

of age as is required for the issuance of an employment 

certificate. Such a certificate of age shall be conclusive 

evidence for an employer that the minor has reached 

the age certified to therein and the provisions of this 

section shall not apply to the employer of such minor 

while the minor is engaged in employment lawful for the 

age and sex as certified to in the certificate of age.” 

(Chapter 572, Laws of 1923.) 

Other Laws Which Apply—In this connection the attention 
‘of members of the Merchants’ Association is directed to the fol- 
lowing provisions of the Labor Law, the Education Law, and 
the Penal Law, relating to the employment of minors: 

Children Under Fourteen—“No child under fourteen years 
of age shall be employed in or in connection with or by any fac- 
tory, mercantile establishment, business office, telegraph office, 
restaurant, hotel or apartment-house, theatre or other place of 
amusement, bowling alley, barber shop, shoe-polishing establish- 
ment, or in the distribution or transmission of merchandise, arti- 
ie - messages, or in the sale of articles.” (Sec. 130, Labor 

aw. 

Children Between Fourteen and Sixteen—“No child between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age shall be employed in or in 
connection with or for any factory, establishment or business 
specified in Section 180, unless an employment certificate, as pro- 
vided by Section 631'of the Education Law is kept on file in the 
office of the employer at the child’s place of employment.” (Sec. 
131, Labor Law.) 

Children Apparently Under Sixteen—“If any child appar- 
ently under sixteen years of age is employed without an employ- 
ment certificate in or in connection with any employment to 
which the provisions of this article apply, the Commissioner may 
require the employer to cease employing the child or file, within 
ten days after demand, evidence in the form required by Section 
= of the Education Law, that the child is over sixteen years 


“Tf the employer fails to furnish such evidence within ten 
days after demand, and thereafter employs the child, proof of 
the service of the demand and of the failure to furnish such evi- 
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dence shall be prima facie evidence in any prosecution brought 
for a violation of this article that such child is under the age of 
7 years and is unlawfully employed.” (Sec. 144, Labor 

aw. 

Physical Examination—“Whenever required by a medical 
inspector of the Department of Labor every child between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age employed in a factory or mercan- 
tile establishment shall submit to a physical examination. Fail- 
ure or refusal to do so will result in cancellation of employment 
certificate. (Sec. 145, Labor Law.) 

Prohibited Employment of Children—“No female under six- 
teen years of age shall be employed in any capacity which com- 
pels constant standing. 

“No male under eighteen years of age nor any female under 
twenty-one years of age shall be employed or directed to clean 
machinery while it is in motion. 

Hours of Employment in Factories—“Children under sixteen 
—No child under the age of sixteen years shall be employed in 
or in connection with a factory: 

“a. More than six days or forty-eight hours in any week; 

“b. More than eight hours in any day; 

“c. Between the hours of five o’clock in the evening and 
eight o’clock in the morning.” (Sec. 170, Labor Law.) 

“Males between sixteen and eighteen—No male between six- 
teen and eighteen years of age shall be employed in a factory 
except in canning or preserving perishable products in fruit and 
canning establishments between the fifteenth day of June and 
the fifteenth day of October: 

“a. More than six days or fifty-four hours in any week; 


“b. More than nine hours in any day, except that he may 
he employed ten hours a day to hake a shorter work day or holi- 
day on any one day of the week. 


“In no case shall such person be employed between the hours 
of twelve midnight and four o’clock in the morning.” (Sec. 171, 
Labor Law.) 


“Females over sixteen._-1. No female over sixteen years of 


age shall be employed in a factory, except as provided in Section 
173: 


“a. More than six days or fifty-four hours in any week; 
“b. More than nine hours in any day, except that she may 


he employed ten hours a day to make a shorter work day or holi- 
day on any one day of the week. 


“Tn no case shall a female under twenty-one vears of age 
he employed in any factory between the hours of nine o’clock 
in the evening, and six o’clock in the morning, or a female over 
twenty-one years of age between the hours of ten o’clock in the 
evening and six o’clock in the morning.” (Sec. 172, Labor Law.) 


Females over Eighteen in Canneries—‘Except as provided 
in Section 172 a female over eighteen years of age mav be em- 
ploved in canning or preserving verishable products in fruit and 
canning establishment between the fifteenth day of June and the 
fifteenth day of October not more than ten hours in anv day nor 
more than six days or sixty hours in any week.” (Sec. 178, 
Labor Law.) 

Employment Certificates—“Employment certificates are is- 
sued bv snecial certificating officers designated by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

“Emplover must file employment certificates and return cer- 
tificeate to minor or to employment certificatine officer—The 
employer of any minor hetween fourteen and eiehteen vears of 
ave in a citv or district shall keen and shall file in the place 
where such minor is emnloved, the employment certificate or 
vacation emnlovment certificate of the minor. if such minor is 
reouired to obtain such en emnlovment certificate under the pro- 
visions of Section 626 of the Education Law. 

“Within three davs he shall renort to the employment cer- 
tificatine: officer the hevinnine of the minor’s emplovment and 
upon the surrender of the minor’s identification certificate shall 
return his emplovment certificate to him and mail his identifica- 
tion certificate to the emnlovment certificating officer. but if the 
minor terminetes his emplovment without notice or without the 
surrender of his identification certificate. then the employer shall 
return at once to the employment certificating officer the minor’s 
emplovment certificate. Tn the case of a minor to whom a vaca- 
tion emnlovment certificate or a general employment certificate 
fay agrienltnre] work orlv is issued. the emplover shall endorse 
thereon the dates of the hevinning and termination of the minor’s 
emvlovment and a descrintion of the work verformed. (Section 
627. Edueation Law. am’d by L. 1918, ch. 748; L. 1921, ch. 386; 
and L. 1922, ch. 464.) 


(Continued on page 10) 
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“BLISS-PACIFIC” No. 81 Double Seamer 


Dependable 


Seip ts ; Builders of the Complete Line of 


; = High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. = Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. : HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


No. 388 Represented on the Pacific Coast by 
BERGER & CARTER CO.— San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Conditions Of Crops In All Sections 


Crop Reports By The Canners 


[Notice—If canners would but recognize the oppor- 
tunity offered through The Canning Trade for a free 
exchange of this highly important information, this 
page would grow to several pages each week. Trouble 
is, when a canner is asked to report on his crop condi- 
tions, he grows fearful that the information will get to 
the buyer, and so he refuses, or neglects, to send in a 
report. Truth is, the buyers get the information in 
other ways, and sometimes wrongly, and the only re- 
sult from the canners’ refusal is that fellow-canners 
are kept in darkness. And some rejoice in that. It is 
a huge mistake for the canners to act this way. If all 
canners would be free, and honest, in reporting exact 
crop conditions, it would tremendously benefit the entire 
canned foods market—not hurt it. And to lie in such 
reports is to simply cheat yourself playing solitaire. 
If the crops are there, the peak will come from them, 
and just when you think the market should be about 
free of goods, those goods come creeping out, market 
advances are checked and doubt spread, hampering all 
operations. If all canners knew the crop conditions of 
others, all could operate more intelligently, guiding 
their courses accordingly. The canner who withholds 
his crop information is like the ostrich that hides its 
head in the sand and thinks no one can see him. Don’t 
be an ostrich. 

Every week we send out hundreds of return postals, 
get back a few. Don’t wait to be asked by mail; take 
this invitation and frequently report your crop prog- 
ress. Rest easy as to who sees these—for 90 per cent 
of our readers are fellow-canners, and the other 10 per 
cent are brokers and a few buyers. We earnestly invite 
you to help make this a most important Bureau, and 
we feel that we can count upon you.—Editor.] 


All Va., July 20—Our tomato acreage is twice that of last 
year; but no one knows what the harvest will be. May be 
60 or 75 per cent of normal. Tomatoes are the latest here 
that we have ever seen them; it has been dry, but the season 
has been good since July 14th, 


Norridgewock, Me., July 16—Corn and string bean acre- 
age normal. Beans look good, but a week late. Corn in this 
section has a poor stand and is about two weeks later than 
last year. Acreage normal. If frosts hold off this fall, we may 
get an average pack. 


Holly, N. Y., July 18—Our pea pack is running above 
normal, getting 100 cases to the acre on Alaskas and fine qual- 
ity. We think our late pea pack will run about the same. 
Some pieces of tomatoes are looking fine, others not so good. 
We had about the same acreage in peas and tomatoes as last 
year. 


Canastota, N. Y., July 17—Just started on late varieties 
of peas. Quality fine. Yield up to normal. But acreage 
short—about 65 per cent of other seasons. 


Van Wert, O., July 23—Corn late on account of having 
had to replant all early plantings, and this reduced the acre- 
age. With a late fall we will have about 80 per cent of an 
average yield. Tomatoes are late, owing to the loss of the 
first plantings. Acreage normal, but we do not expect over 
75 per cent wth favorable conditions and late frost. 


Southwestern Ohio, July 21—Up until a week ago pros- 
pects for a gocd crop of sweet corn were good, although about 
two weeks late. Stand was good and have had fine growing 
weather. We have had no rain for sometime and the corn is 
being hurt very much; has been rolling considerably for the 
last week. The crop is being cut very much for the lack of 
rain and unusually hot weather. If we do not get rain within 
a few days the crop will be very short indeed, as it has begun 
to tassel and some is beginning to shoot, at which time it is 
imperative to have moisture. As the crop stands at this writ- 


ing we should have 75 per cent of normal, but must have rain 
soon or it will be cut to 50 per cent, 


weeks ago. 
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Wisconsin, July 21—The trade papers have carried so 
much calamity news on the Wisconsin pea pack this year that 
4am almost afraid that we may attain a reputation somewhat 
like our friends in California. At the same time it is abso- 
lutely impossble to give any information of an optimistic or 
favorable nature. We surely have been hard hit this year, 
except perhaps in isolated spots, and these spots are not of 
sufficient size to make any appreciable difference in the volume 
or the quality of our pack as a whole. 

In the eyes of a critical buyer, the quality of the Alaska 
pack this year is below Wisconsn’s standard; but I am in- 
ciined to believe that the buyers are comparing this year’s 
standard of quality with that of 1922, which we all know was 
unusually good. Nevertheless, from my personal examination, 
I feel confident that the quality of Wisconsin peas this year, in 
so far as the consumer is concerned, will prove satisfactory. 
We have a lot of mighty good eating peas, and I am certain 
that their distribution to the consumer is not in any way going 
to curtail the consumption of canned peas, and am equally 
confident that our quality, taken as a whole, will be satisfac- 
tory and will continue to build up consumption of canned peas 
and Wisconsin canned peas, 

In point of both yield and quality, the pack of Alaskas 
this year were a real disappointment to Wisconsin canners, I 
feel safe in stating that it will not run over 60 per cent of 
normal. 

We are just now finshing up sweets in the southern sec- 
tion of the State, and the Central section will finish by ihe 
middle of next week, and the Northern section is just nicely 
getting started. The quality of our sweets and the yield are 
both going to be equally as disappointing as the Alaska pack. 

A rough average of the State on late peas shows the fields 
to be in good condition, but vielding light, some with a high 
number of cases per acre, but most with lower numbers, aver- 
aging about 68-70 cases per acre. The average quality is fair. 


: Montrose, Iowa, July 16—The tomato crop at this time 
is as good as one could expect, and above the average pros- 
pects at this date. Our only trouble now is the worms are 
getting pretty plentiful and will necessitate spraying. 


Elgin, Iowa, July 19—Our acreage is about 75 per cent of 
normal. Weather conditions too dry for sweet corn. 


Portland, Me., July 23rd—Crops looking well, especially corn, 
but about ten days late. Prospects are good if weather continues 


good and we have no carly frosts. Acreage is approximately 10 
per cent larger than last yar. 


Newark, Del., July 25th—The tomato crop in this section 
looks very good, and would say, at this time, that it would appear 
that we will have a fair crop. If we would have rain. think 
tomato crop would increase. The corn crop is short, on account 
of the dry weather. Tomato acreage is normal. Short pack of 
corn; fair pack of tomatoes. 


; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., July 24th—Tomatoes, two weeks late, 
bringing $10 per bushel at present; crop 80 per cent of last year. 
Beans, crop almost failure, bringing $4.00 per bushel. Cabbage, 
50 per cent of last year, selling for $75.00 per ton. Beets, 70 
per cent of last year; late crop looks fair. Corn, onions and pota- 
toes about ruined. Weather conditions, exceedingly dry. 


Marion, Ky., July 24th—Canning crops (tomatoes and ap- 
ples) needing rain. Acreage up to normal, but likely under yield 
two weeks later than 1922. Not so good prospect as 1922, unless 


rain soon. Wheat selling at $1.00; light yield. Corn 95c f. o. b. 
Hay, $1200. Hogs, $5.40. 


White Plains, Ky., July 24th—The reports on tomatoes are 
that they are firing. The worms are also working on the early 
tomatoes, boring into them at the stem. There have not been 
any ripe tomatoes yet. Prospects 25 per cent less than three 
Very dry here. 


New Albany, Ind., July 24th—The tomato crop is looking 
a little better in this section than it was last year at this time, 
although we believe that it will be ten days later than last year. 
Our acreage is normal and no larger than last year, and pros- 
pects at this time last vear were no better than they are today. 
Tomatoes have started to bloom, and, with favorable growing 
conditions, we see no reason why we should not have a reason- 
able yield; but there is no evidence of a bumper crop. 


Rochelle. July 24th—Alaska pea about 70 ver cent, 
with quality 100 per cent. Sweet pea crop slightly better, per- 
haps 80 per cent vield, with excellent quality. Extreme dry, hot 
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TLANTIC CANS 


LOWEST PRICE 
PLAIN - LACQUERED - LITHOGRAPHED 


Packers 

Syrup Refiners 

Milk Canncrs 

Lard and Compounds 


Our large production assures prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


Peanuts and Peanut Products 
Powdered Mitk 
Fresh Oysters 


Paints Our co-operation increases YOUR sales. 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - - - MARYLAND 


CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. _—_ 240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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weather cut yield on Alaskas, with late rains aiding the sweet 


crop. Corn looks very good, in spite of the fact that 400 acres. 


were unplanted. With continued favorable conditions should 
harvest about 90 per cent crop. 


Gilman, Iowa, July 24th—Our corn crop looking good. Needs 
rain. Normal pack expected. 


Dale, Ind., July 23rd—Tomatoes, 50 per cent normal acreage. 
(ome in excellent condition. Will begin packing first week in 
ugust. 


Marshalltown, Iowa, July 23rd—Tomatoes and corn are com- 
ing along nicely. We had a soaking rain about ten days ago, 
which came at just the right time. One more rain will assure 
a good crop. It looks as though the corn will be bunched, as the 
early plantings made slow progress on account of cold weather. 
It will be a night-and-day proposition for about two weeks to 
get proper quality. 


N. Y. State Employers Of Minors Affected By New 
State Law. 


(Continued from page 6) 


Civil Penalty—“If a corporation or joint-stock association, 
its lessee or other person carrying on the business thereof, shall 
fail to pay the wages of all its employees, as provided in this 
article, it shall forfeit to the people of the State the sum of fifty 
dollars for each such failure, to be recovered by the Commissioner 
in a civil action.” (Sec. 198, Labor Law.) 

Law to Be Posted—“Wherever persons are employed who are 
affected by the provisions of this chapter or of the industrial 
code, the Commissioner shall furnish to the employer copies or 
abstracts of all such provisions and rules affecting such persons. 
The copies or abstracts shall be in such languages as the Com- 
missioner may require and shall be kept posted by the employer 
in a conspicuous place on each floor of the premises. In cities, 
this section shall not apply to mercantile establishments where 
less than three persons are employed.” (Sec. 201, Labor Law.) 


ALASKA INCREASES 1923 SALMON TAX 


LASKA packers of fish are facing a double tax which will 
A automatically increase prices of the Alaska product. 

There is in effect a government tax of 4 cents per case 
on all varieties of canned salmon, but the new tax passed by 
the Alaska Legislature, effective on the 1923 pack, is much 
higher. The measure places a graduated tax on canned samon, 
Red and King varieties, per case as follows: 

Up to 10,000 cases, 10 cts; over 10,000 and up to 25,000, 
15 cents; over 25,000 and up to 40,000, 20 cents; over 40,000 
and up to 50,000, 25 cents; over 250,000 cases, 30 cents. 

For the Pink and Coho varieties the tax is: Up to 25,000 
eases, 41%4 cents; over 20,000 and up to 40,000, 614 cents; over 
40,000 and up to 50,000, 8% cents; over 50,000, 10% cents. 
A fiat tax is placed on the Chum variety of 3 cents. 

Prior to the new measure, the tax on Red and King was 
7 cents per case; on Coho and Pink, 3% cents, and on Chum 
3 cents. 

As a damper on efficiency, growth and progress in the 
salmon canning business, this graduated tax—the larger the 
pack, the higher the tax rate—stands all by itself. We are 
progressing like a crab—backwards. 


DON’T PACK FOR A PRICE 


“Fred”? Dutton, of the Central Canners’ Sales Co., takes a 
deserved fling at the canner who will attempt to meet a buyer’s 
vrices with “quality to fit the price.” In his circular letter of 
July 12th he says: 

The short pack of early peas has established very 
substantial advances in price on any small spot holdings 
of this item. This has been one of the principal reasons 
for the present renewed activity on future corn and to- 
matoes. Buyers are also giving the late season on these 
two items some consideration. Packing season is still 
more than two months away. Should the unforseen hap- 
pen, which would place either corn or tomatoes in a posi- 
tion similar to peas, we would expect to see the stand- 
ard grades of both selling in excess of $1.00 right after 
the packing season. 

Practically all tomato packers in this section have 
withdrawn auotations; several more corn canners have 
just reported as being sufficiently sold up against esti- 
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mates. We have seen attempts to buy peas during the 
past week which were really pathetic. While the de- 
mand for future corn is much better, the business is con- 
fined wholly to certain sections. Several large markets 
which have always looked to Ohio and Indiana for corn, 
to the best of our knowledge, have not bought a case. 
All calculations at present indicate that practically all 
factories will fill their desired quotas of future sales 
this month. Some have already reduced the quantities 
which they desire to sell as futures. 


Right now we strongly urge our canners to discoun- 
tenance the many pleas to pack a product to fit a stated 
purchase price. We appreciate the fact that it can be 
done—always has been done, with always the same re- 
sult—sub-standard quality. It is sufficiently deplorable 
that occasionally some sub-standard products are ac- 
quired unintentionally; but to deliberately prepare a 
product to meet some buyer’s idea of price, and then 
barter the junk under the guise of “Standard Quality” 
is nothing short of criminal. We anticipate a very 
healthy spot market on 1923 vegetables of unquestion- 
able quality. 


CANNER HELD NOT LIABLE 


N a decision which clearlydefines the responsbiilities of the 
I canner toward the consumer when the latter has been made 

ill by eating apparently tainted canned food, Judge E. Cush- 
man in the Federal Court at Seattle, Wash., threw out of court 
the case brought by Mr. and Mrs. Foyon. The plaintiffs sought 
damages of $5,000 because of having been victims of cholera 
morbus through having eaten some of Libby’s canned sausage. 
The court ruled the canner could not be held responsible after 
the product leaves his control. 


It is reported that Judge Cushman did not require the 
defendant packing concern to present any evidence. After 
hearing the evidence presented by attornys for the Foyons, he 
non-suited the case, giving the following reasons: 


“The highest degree of care or a very high degree of care 
at any rate would be required of this defendant or any other 
in preparing food products and putting them up in cans, but 
after the can leaves the canner he no longer has any 
control over it or the conditions to which it will be sub- 
jected, and to require a canner to defend an action such as this 
on evidence such as this would leave him where he virtually 
bas no defense except to say that ‘I don’t know anything about 
this can. I run my establishment in a careful manner,’ and 
the effects of illness such as this are not permanent. 


“Anyone has cholera morbus during life. The food is 
wrong—it is alleged to be tainted. The patient gets well and 
no permanent effects left from which anybody can tell what 
caused it. The food is gone. You can’t tell whether there 
was anything the matter with it. Some doctor expresses an 
opinion that the illness of the patient might have been caused 
or probably was caused by tainted food, cne of the kinds of 
food which could cause such an illness being such as they have 
partaken. That makes their case. 


. “As a practical question it would leave the canner at the 
mercy of anyone who is sick or anyone who said they had been 
sick. I will grant your motion. 


“Non-suit granted. Gentlemen, the court having ruled as 
a matter of law that the plaintiff has not shown sufficient to 
require the defendant to put in its evidence, has non-suited 
the case and there is nothing further for you to consider.” 


The two facts brought out by this case of great interest 
to handlers of food is that the court decided that a physician’s 
statement that illness had been caused by eating alleged 
tainted canned food did not constitute -sufficient evience to 
warrant the collection of damages.-. In other words, the court 
considered that a physician may possibly be in error. 


The other feature consists of the absence of any specific 
guarantee on the cans that the food was pure when it reached 
the consumer. The evidence showed that there was nothing 
on the label relating to quality or the date on which it was 
prepared or the method of preparation or any representation. 
Aside from the directions for using, the label contained no 
specific guarantee of any kind, merely reading: Inspected and 
passed by the Unittd States Departmest of Agriculture. Judge 
Cushisg ruled that this did sit constitute a warranty ti the 
consumer. 
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Kettle of Superior 
Quality 


In All Sizes 


This is the key note which for the past 
fifty years has been perpetuated in all our 
products. 


Kern Lightning Finisher 

Indiana Pulper 

Indiana Pulper Finisher 

Indiana Chili Ss uce Machine 
Indiana Pulp Filler 

Copper Steam Jacket Kettles with 
Agitators or of tilting type. 
Kook-More-Koils 

Washers, Sorting Tables 
Cypress or Enamel Lined Tanks 
Spice Buckets 

Wire Solder, Flux 

Firepots for Soldering 


130-142 E. Georgia St., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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fe) NEW KNAPP LABELING MACHINE 


The basic principles—the essential 
component parts of the New Knapp are 
the same as those used on the present 
machine. 


The new features are the results of a 
quarter of a century experience growing 
out of suggestions offered by our many 
users, after consultation and careful de- 
velopment by our designers. 


. All metal frame -- enameled in gray 

. Increased capacity of labels 

. Asimple fool proof motor drive adjusted 
automatically with carrier 

. Adjustments for sizes by simply turning 
hand wheel. 

. All adjustment made and controlled from 
operators side of machine. 


FRED H.KNAPP COMPANY 


LABELING, WRAPPING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICES 
YONKERS.NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 444 West Grand Ave. 


UTAH REPRESENTATIVE: 
Cannon Supply Company 
420 Vermont Bldg Salt Lake City 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES; 
Anderson Barngrover Mfg, Co, 
104 Pine St.. San Francisco. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES : 
Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont, Canada. 
Knapp Euipment can also be secured through 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. A. K. Robins & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. 
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WHAT PRESIDENT ANDERSON SAID AT ST. LOUIS 


4% HE followingletter from PresidentJames A. Anderson js ; 


prompted by an apparent misunderstanding of his atti- 

tude on certain questions in relation to contracts in his 
speech before the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association at 
a meeting recently held in St. Louis: 


“In order that canners and distributors may not be mis- 
led, it appears to be necessary for me to make explanation of 
some of the points brought out in my address recently given 
before the Wholesale Distributors in their convention. 


“TI made the statement that in order for a contract to be 
absolutely fair and honest, in my opinion, neither buyer nor 
seller should figure on a profit out of any of the terms of the 
contract. That is to say, the label allowance, the swell allow- 
ance, cash discount, or any other such terms of the contract, 
should be figured on a basis of actual cost without profit or 
loss to either party to the contract. Then, after having car- 
ried out this principle throughout the contract, the buyer could 
easily figure out what his actual cost was, and then add a 
reasonable profit, thus making a price at which he would sell 
to the retail distributors. 


“To substantiate this argument, I brought out the fact 
that if this principle were to be carried out in each instance 
and in all the terms of the contract, the seller should allow 
the average cost of labels as a label allowance. I further stated 
to prove this argument, that it was not fair for the canners to 
allow $1.25 per thousand label allowance if the average cost of 
labels run $2.50 per thousand. On this same principle, I 
stated that neither would it be fair for the jobbers to ask one- 
half of one per cent swell allowance when statstics of canners 
and information gathered from other reliable sources showed 
one-tenth of one per cent to be the average or such articles 
of canned foods. And, that when a buyer asked for cne-half 
of one per cent for a swell allowance when the actual loss in 
swells was not more than one-tenth of one per cent, that the 
buyer was figuring on a profit out of the swell allowance, and 
he had no more right to figure on a profit out of the swell a!- 
lowance than the canner had a right to ‘igure a profit on the 
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label allowance, I also brought out the fact that the buyer, 
on this same principle, has no right to ask for a one and a half 
or two per cent discount on a contract that usually reads ‘Dis- 
count for cash in ten days or thirty days net.’ ‘Two per cent 
for ten days means thirty-six per cent per axnum for the money 
used in such transactions. ‘That same buyer is, in all proba- 
bility, getting his money at the rate of six per cent. There- 
fore, I stated that upon this same principle he had no right to 
ask a rate of thirty-six per cent interest on his money when 
he, himself, was geiting taoney at six per vent. In other 
werds, he would be making 9 profit out of the cash discount. 


“T tried to make it very plain that this principle should be 
adopted all the way through and not applied to one of the 
terms of the contract only. But, it seems, that some buyers 
have taken advantage of some of the things I said and have 
asked canners to allow them a greater allowance for labels 
than is ordinarily given, basing their request upon the part of 
my talk which referred to label allowance, leaving out every- 
thing else. 


“In nearly every instance these same buyers who are tak- 
ing advantage of the suggestion made by me are, on the other 
hand, asking one-half of one per cent swell allowance and, in 
some cases, one per cent swell allowance, and are also demand- 
ing two per cent cash discount. 


“T simply wish to make myself clearly and plainy under- 
stood, and if this principle can be adopted on all the terms if 
the contract, well and good. However, it should apply to all 
the terms of the contract alike. 


“T hope that canners and distributors will be fair and 
honest with each other in every particular and take all points 
into consideration. I also hope that neither buyer nor seller 
will concede to any special terms or special privileges in con- 
tracts until the entire matter has been thrashed out thoroughly 
by committees selected from the distributors and the canners 
who now have this matter under consideration and who, we 


hope, will soon be able to make recommendations. Especially 


does this apply to the subject of swells and spoiled goods.” 
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Emergency Service 


Canners unfamiliar with our record for 
unusual service during the active 
season are invited to test our facilities, 
—if for any reason their supply of cans 
becomes exhausted. | 


We aim to render— 


NORMAL SERVICE IN ABNORMAL TIMES. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, - 


MAX AMS 


CLOSING MACHINES 


for 


Sanitary Cans 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


We build a Closing Machine for Every Purpose, 
each one the leader in its class, and a Complete Line 
of Can Making Machines just as good as our Clos- 
ing Machines. 


We are the makers of the famous AMSCAN 
CERTIFIED SEALING FLUID -- THE 
GOLDEN BAND. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1923 Model, Patented 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 705 Commerce Bldg. 
London, England, 50 & 51 Lime St., E. C. 3 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES SPOILED FOOD? 
By Charles Thom 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Paper read before the Seventh Annual Convention of the 
Central States, Food, Feed and Drug Officials’ Association, in 
Louisville, May 1-4. 


S a basis of discussion the following definition is proposed: 

A food product should be considered spoiled when a dis- 

criminating consumer knowing its history or handling 
the ‘“‘raw’’ product would refuse to eat it. Food laws as a 
rule link together the terms “filthy, putrid and decomposed” 
as characterizing products which are repulsive, and designate 
them as legally adulterated, hence forbidden to enter the ordi- 
nary channels of trade. Proposals for the elimination of 
products in such condition constitute constructive efforts 
toward decency in the handling of our food supplies. To brand 
(as some do) such efforts as aesthetic is a gross error in the 
use of terms. Products are declared by such laws unfit for 
food when spoilage—filth, putridity, or decomposition—is 
demonstrated. In framing the verbiage of such acts, proof of 
spoilage is deemed sufficient to condemn a product. Refer- 
ence to the effect of the spoiled product upon the health of the 
consumer is conspicuously absent from the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. Much discussion has centered upon this omission, 
but its fact clearly relieves the food official from proving a 
public health significance for each product condemned under 
this section of the act. 

There are wide differences of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes unfitness for use a food. Some habitually eat products 
regarded by other as spoiled. There appears to be no definition 
for these terms which is accepted by all for application to all 
products. The alternative consists in the study of products 
by groups, subjecting them to contaminations, to fermenta- 
tions, or to various types of microbal decomposition, and ex- 
amining the results from the standpoint of decency in food 
handling, of acceptability to the consumer, and of their effect 
upon health. Following such a line of investigation, Savage in 
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FRUIT JUICES-CIDER-VINEGAR--- 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
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England recently fed putrid meat to experimental animals 
without ill effect. In similar experiments with rotten toma- 
toes, rotten eggs and many other products, the experimentally 
spoiled materials neither produced disease nor poisoned the 
consumers. Erperiments of this kind coupled with citation of 
fermented or fermented and bacterially ripened products regu- 
larly eaten have been held by some to justify salvaging for 
manufacture into human food any material not proved to be 
dangerous to health. 

As bearing upon this question from a different angle, we 
find by the investigation of food poisoning outbreaks that 
extensively decomposed materials are habitually consumed hy 
individuals and by families. Critical examination of the epi- 
demiological reports of botulism have shown that many of 
these cases resulted from consuming materials known to be 
unsound but apparently not worse than other samples repeat- 
edly tasted or eaten by the same people without ill effects. 
Our own laboratory experiments in feeding animals agree with 
this experience in showing that while the vast majority of 
spoiled products may be eaten without ill effect, the occasional 
sample carrying some dangerous organism is deadly. The 
physical character (appearance, odor and taste) of the two 
types (the innocuous and the deadly kinds) of spoiled prod- 
ucts commonly are not distinguishable. Such results harmon- 
izing with those of Meyer, Rosenau and their colleagues brand 
all spoiled food as potentially dangerous, hence not to be eaten 
or even tasted. Although cooking may destroy the danger of 
botulism, the worker who has encountered these products and 
their toxic power loses all appetite for spoiled food. 

Filth—The obligation of cleanliness in food handling is 
universally admitted. Discrimination between the frills and 
essentials of cleaniness becomes a matter of judgment re- 
enforced by experience where special methods are required for 
demonstration. The impossibility of absolute freedom from 
foreign matter in all its varied forms is stressed by the apol- 
ogist for particular practices. What constitutes filth will vary 
from the presence of B. coli in two out of five 10 cc. samples 
of a bottled water to very considerable amounts of miscella- 
neous refuse in a sample of oats or a shipment of potatoes. 
Refuse which is readily removable from a raw product at the 
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Snow-white cotton filtermasse in Kiefer 
Filters gives beautiful luster and brilliance 
to fruit juices without lessening the flavor 
or imparting a foreign taste. 


No other agent is necessary and your 
product has that cleanliness and polish 
that brand it an unusually good product. 


We make many different types and 
sizes of filters for clarifying all kinds of 
liquids. 


Write for catalog. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canning Machinery 


Nested Graders Pulp Machines 
Collossus Graders ; Pulp Finishers 


Ship Your Canned Goods 
in These BETTER BOXES : 
Landreth’s Seeds 


H & D Standard Canned Goods 
Boxes are the perfect con- 
tainers for all canned goods shipments, 
to all parts of the country and they have al- : : 
ways arrived unscratched, undented and in- WHEN 7 think of Seeds, think of 
tact destination. Landreth either for spot or future. We 
H&D Sundert Gooned Goods ggg one are the oldest Seed House in America 
strong, lightweight and inexpensive. ey Ae 
come folded flat for easy storage, yet are this being our 139th year. If _ had 
instantly assembled for packing. A trial not given good seeds, good attention to 
order will convince you of their superitority. business, and fair prices, we would not 


A D Corrugated Fibre have existed so long. Write us for 


prices on any variety, in any quantity, 


Shipping Boxes at any time. 


Write us Today for Samples and 
Prices Stating Quantity Required “ww 
and Sizes and Number of Cans to ° 

the Box. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


Member Canning Machinery Established 1784 

& Supplies Assn. e 

800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio Bristol, Pa. 

Canadian Address; Toronto 
King St., Subway and Hanna Ave 
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beginning of a manufacturing process or in preparation for 
the table may be significant only when its presence represents 
a substitution for a portion of the lot of foodstuff purchased. 
On the other hand, an insignificant quantity cf sewage in shell- 
fish or bottled water or a few diphtheria germs in milk while 
utterly indistinguishable to the unaided senses, may carry dis- 
ease to a whole community. Under proper means of demon- 
stration products of both kinds have been repeatedly con- 
demned. 


Our attitude toward bacteria in foodstuffs may be quoted 
from another paper, published in The American Food Journal 
for November, 1922: 


“From the standpoint of the food control officer, if 
found in products other than those produced by controlled 
fermentation, bacteria must be classed as contaminations 
along with insects and dirt. They are not a part of the 
product itself. As with dirt, their presence to some de- 
gree may be unavoidable, but their numbers and kinds and 
their activities as far as tolerated must be strictly within 
sane requirements of cleanliness, decency and substantial 
soundness in the products themselves. Minimal amounts 
of certain contaminating products are clearly filth, as has 
been repeatedly recognized by law and by the courts in 
cases involving the pollution of water and shellfish.”’ 


Essentia! cleanliness is a quality of operations and oper- 
atives, not of equipment. A man with clean ideals may pro- 
duce a fine product with poor and inexpensive tools. Scoring 
dairy farms upon an equipment basis has been vigorously con- 
demned by men who oppose the use of the official score card. 
Nevertheless, Lamson (unpublished report in the B. C.) who 
inspected hundreds of dairy farms both during and between 
operations, used the score card and retorted that ‘‘You don’t 
find a clean man working in a dirty hole.’”’ The surroundings, 


the methods, and the conditions of operation have been found 
_to reflect the ideals of the operator, but there must always be 
discrimination between the essentials of esuipment with the 
necessary cleanliness in operation, and the provision of equip- 
ment which is expensive, perhaps conspicuous and attractive, 
but whose presence has no bearing upon strict cleanliness of 
operations, 
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Before leaving the subject of filth in food products, there 
is a whole field for study in the handling of proucts growing 
in irrigated areas and in areas subject to manuring with the 


wastes of our great cites. A miscellaneous assortment of 
refuse actually found in examining such products points clearly 
to the possibility of serious contamination. In addition sey- 
eral groups of bacteriological experimenters have demon- 
strated the possibility that products like lettuce grown in sew- 
age-soaked land may carry viable typhoid organisms into the 
household. Any product eaten fresh from the soil becomes 
therefore a possible carrier of disease germs. Sewage farming 
or irrigation with sewage-polluted water intensifies the danger. 
At best, as shown in a previous study (C. T., Sound Food) of 
spinach, such a product may carry an enormous initial load of 
bacteria. At its worst, it is dangerous enough to justify close 
supervision of the sources of such products entering the food 
supply of any municipality. ;. 


Decomposition—Since putridity has been repeatedly char- 
acterized as merely an advanced stage of decomposition accom- 
panied by foul odor, the terms may be considered together. 
From the standpoint of the strict definition of words, all types 
of fermentation, includng enzymic, bacterial, yeast and mold 
activities which tend to break complex compounds into simpler 
ones are decompositions. From the standpoint of the admin- 
istration of food laws, these terms have been held to cover 
such portions of this broader field as are usually understood 
under names such as decay and rot, which indicates the pres- 
ence of physically objectionable appearance, odor or taste. If 
the decomposed product lacks such an identifying character, or 
if that charaiter has been concealed by subsequent manipula- 
tion definite evidence of its presence in material degree is a 
necessary prerequisite to condemnation. 

In dealing with raw products in the consumer’s market, 
the final purchaser may be expected to protect himself in large 
measure from such articles as rotten fruits and vegetables. 
Enormous losses of such perishables during transportation and 
distribution, however, fall upon dealers of every grade. These 
losses must be distributed over that portion of the total amount 
produced which utimately reaches the consumer. How far are 
these losses preventable? This series of problems is being 
solved, product by product, by the Department of Agriculture, 
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furnished upon request 


7600 South Racine Avenue 


No. Automatic 
| Strip Feed Press 


Although similar to our other Automatic Strip Feed 
Presses, this particular size is espcially adaptd to the 
rapid production of deep drawn metal articles. 

Of extra heavy design with chrome nickel crankshaft 


and solid steel flywheel, the Press is well suited for single 
double die 


Large diameter shaft bearings allow ample rigidity and 
extra long slides maitain a perfect alignment of dies. 


The Press is provided with compound change gears for 
variable cuts and simple adjustments for different lengths 
of material. 


The automatic feeding insures a high uniform output 
and elminates the dangerous hand operation. 


The Press is equipped with automatic release which 
immediately stops feeding mechanism when subject to undue strain. 


Additional particulars on this press or any other automatic can producing. equipment gladly 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 


operations requiring excessive strain. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Canning Season will be here 
before you know it---are you ready ? 


Complete stock of practical up-to-date machinery and supplies 
for the Cannery---- 


56 Picking Baskets. 


Retorts, all sizes 


Knapp Labeling Machine 


A. K. Robins & Co. 


(Robert A. Sindall ) 
Wire.Blanching Baskets Baltimore, Maryland 
oF Write for C. ‘atalo, Sanitary Peeling Buckets 
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the experiment stations and the producing orpanizations in- 
volved. Sufficient to say, the conditions for transportng, stor- 
ing and handling such products as sweet potatoes, apples, 
pears, citrus fruits, berries, crop by crop are now becoming 
available. Practical utilization of these results depends upon 
education of food handlers and upon the cost of the improve- 
ments necessary weighed against the pressure of competition 
from parts of the trade which refuse to accept the higher ideals 
of quality. The food officer can many times hasten the adop- 
tion of such improvements by pressure for decent ideals upon 
the more negligent factors in the trade. 


From the constructive point of view, measures which 
begin at the source and prevent or reduce spoilage at every 
step of the way to the consumer are immensely more valuable 
than seizure and destruction or rotten products in the terminal 
market. The latter is undoubtedly necessary occasionally, but 
the former strikes at the root of the trouble. Candling eggs 
as they come from the farms, pre-cooling and icing fruit, keep- 
ing all milk below 50 deg. F., and maintaining such measures 
from the point of production to the final distributor, will add 
to the cost per unit of all material starting toward the con- 
sumer. Such precautions will, however, reduce the amount 
of spoilage in the channels of trade and raise the average 
quality of all products subjected to the control measures called 
for. If the losses from improper handling were reckoned out, 
it is doubtful if the cost to the final consumer would be mate- 
rially increased. There may be an exception to this in case of 
certain manufactured commodities in which the consumer now 
unconsciously eats the bad along with the good at a price 
based upon a low ideal of decency in production. Practices of 
this kind have no claim, however, to protection. 


The abuses arising from decomposition are not so much in 
the sale of initial products in spoiled condition directly to the 
household as in the sale of such products in bulk for manu- 
facture. Individual units in partially rotten condition are 
much more common than totally rotten products or total spoil- 
age of all the units in a lot. Wherever inefficient handling 
processes prevail, sorting operations on a large scale become, 
therefore, the rule. Wherever rotten and part-rotten mate- 


i The Service Terminal Co., Inc. 
Warehousing Service 

FOR THE CANNERS 

; 409 N. Holliday St., Baltimore, Md. 
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. rials are available in quantity as in many large markets, sal- 


vage operations become profitable. Much perfectly sound ma- 
terial is recoverable by sorting in some products, by culling 
and trimming in fruits and vegetables, by breaking candled 
eggs, or similar operations in other fields. Such operations 


must, as a rule, be followed by immediate manufacture to pre- 
vent further loss. 


At ths point disagreement in practice and policy enters. 
Apologists can be found who justify the use of any stock in 
manufacture which is not known to cause sickness or does not 
reduce sales by spoiling the appearance or flavor of the finished 
article. Certain illustrations may be cited. It has been found 
entirely possible to put 20 per cent of rotten tomatoes into cat- 
sup without altering the appearance, taste or odor of the final 
product, In our own laboratory, three custards made from ex- 
perimental dried eggs—(1) good, (2) slightly spoiled, and 
(3) plain rotten stock—were served without the detection of 
the sample in which the stock was rotten. These are not iso- 
lated cases. The progressive nature of bacterial change in 
products such as cheese during ripening has been cited to 
justify the use of all sorts of materials in manufacture as long 
as the consumer does not discover cause for complant as this 
product. reaches him. Such considerations are the basis of a 
market for rejected lots of foodstuffs at sufficient price to in- 
terest both sides in the transaction. 


Salvaging for manufacture may be followed out with the 
same care as sorting for the consumer’s trade, but substituted 
for this ideal we frequently find as a sole basis for rejection 
the presence of such marks of spoilage as can not be be con- 
cealed by the process of manufacture. Some find justification 
for this in recourse to the argument that “alchemy” of their 
process has rendered it fit for food; others that in its final 


sterile form it will not cause sickness, hence objection is aes- 
thetic, not practical. 


There is no contention as to selling rotten tomatoes or 
rotten apples to the household. The offer is not made for 
obvious reasons. A manufacturer who uses products in such 
condition does it with the knowledge that continuation of his 
trade depends upon concealment of the practice. The whole 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


SLAYSMAN & 


COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


AA 
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Factory 
HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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The Buyer Must Be Satisfied 


build more than 100 difterent machines for use in Canning and 

Preserving Plants and supply equipment complete from door to door, 

guaranteeing every item satisfactory to the buyer, refunding the full 
purchase price upon return of equipment to us in good order. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


BRANCHES: 15 WILSON STREET, NEWARK, N. Y. 


3 


Get our new catalogue with revised price list 
and details of new labor-saving equipment 


500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
704 LEXINGTON BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Messenger 

HE coring device shown in cut removes a per- ° ° 

fect cone shaped core in any one of three sizes, Tomato Coring Machine 
at option of operator, while the tomato to be peeled ena 3 
is being lifted from receptacle containing it, after 
scalding, to meet the knife hand of the peeler, doing 
so with only a slight hesitation of the hand while 
tomato is being spotted on projecting split hollow 
cone shown in cut. With core removed before knife 
hand meets the tomato peeler handles each tomato 
about 10% faster. The peeled tomatoes will on 
account of the small core taken out without op: ning 
seed cells yield from 15% to 30% more cans per 
ton. The quality of finished product is improved ey 
enough to justify expense of installation in itself but “CORE IT WHILE PICKING IT UP.”’ 
saving in waste will pay entire cost of installation in 6 ten hour days. Why shouldn't the peeler like 
it? Why shouldn’t the canner like it? Will also affect as great a saving when used with a peeling 
machine as when used with hand peeling. For further information and a demonstration write to 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., or H. B. Messenger, Federalsburg, Md. 


It is Logical 


No canner can get more in quality results from his product than the intelligence and 
care he puts into his processes. 


Neither could such results in sweet, wholesome, sanitary cleanliness have been obtained 
in hundreds of canneries by the use of 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


except its makers possessed knowledge of the desired conditions and the abil- 
ity to produce a product capable of providing those conditions efficiently and 
economically. 


It follows logically from these facts that every season the demand for 
this cleaner increases to such an extent that ‘‘Wyandotte’’ sanitation is be- 
coming standard in the canning industry. 


Indian in circle 


in every package 


Ask your supply man. 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnfrs. Wyandotte, Michigan 
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question of how to handle perishable products is involved as 
soon as we undertake to discuss means for eliminating such 
spoiled products from markets and factories. Picking, pack- 
ing and marketing practices which are entirely safe in hands 
of producers delivering directly for ‘‘nearby” consumption may 
and often do fail when applied to carlot shipments over a time 
ee in days rather than hours from the point of produc- 
on. 


_ The evolution of the food factory from a small plant with 
“nearby” producers to the enormous institution so common at 
present, whatever its efficiencies and economies, carries with it 
a transportation problem which is a tremendous handicap if 
highly perishable raw materials, such as milk, berries, tomatoes 
or spinach, are involved. Too ofter improvements in methods 
of selection in the field or preparation for shipment and of de- 
livery at the factory door have lagged far behind manufacturing 
skill in making a low-grade “standard” product which will “get 
by” out of raw material which a discriminating consumer would 
reject. The pressure of increased fixed charges (“overhead”) 
has frequently resulted in a competitive demand for raw mate- 
rials so insistent as to break down ideals of quality. 

Yet these same ideals are being successfully satisfied in the 
trade in certain fresh products. The organized citrus growers 
have cut their losses tremendously without materially increasing 
the unit cost of their product to the actual consumer. Eggs have 
been shipped from Central Missouri to Washington in August 
with practically no ioss. Many similar accomplishments might 
be cited. With proper provision for handling, much of this 
spoilage can be avoided without unduly increasing the cost of 
the material. Succession transportation and storage within rea- 
sonable limits peculiar to each product is a matter of time and 
temperature. Aside from sterilized products, foodstuffs, as a 
rule, carry with them into the lines of trade their own agencies 
of destruction, either enzymes or organisms (usually bacteria, 
veasts, molds, insects). Within the ordinary climatic conditions 
encountered these agencies act slowly, if at all, at or below the 
freezing point; then increase in rate with every rise in tempera- 
ture until an optimum, beyond which they slow down gradually. 
The amount of damage done in any particular exposure becomes 
a combination of the product itself, the kind of destroying agent, 
the temperature, and the time involved. Certain examples may 
be cited. Shell eggs are commonly stored just above their freezing 
point; but even here they deteriorate slowly, and usually reach 
the limit of acceptibility after nine to twelve months. At the 
temperature of the usual household (70 deg. to 80 deg. F.) the 
same stage of spoilage is reached in a few days. Meats, kept 
solidly frozen, stand long shipment and storage with little dam- 
age. According to Pennington (personal communication) a fowl 
to satisfy the housewife’s demands for soundness should be 
frozen as quickly as possible after dressing, and continue frozen 
until it enters her kitchen. Hunter, studying salmon from the 
spawning migration, feund his samples, if stored on the wharf 
for 48 hours at 59 deg. to 72 deg. F., with the eyes still bright 
and the gills red and without bad odors. The flesh was free 
from evidences of spoilage. After 72 hours, however, the eyes 
were dull and sunken, the gills discolored and sour or slightly 
putrid, and the flesh decidedly sour and, in one or two instances, 
slightly putrid. In this condition the fish was called stale and 
would have been unsalable in the retail market. Yet when canned 
the less offensive of these fish, while recognizably not first qual- 
ity, were found to escape condemnation by the usual commercial 
tests. The graduation from fresh to the early indications of 
staleness may be gradual enough to escape notice, but in these 
experiments clear warnings of spoilage were found in the eyes 
and gills early enough to exclude from manufacture any fish in 
which decomposition had become established in the flesh. This 
work, followed out in great detail by Hunter, is cited as showing 
clearly that a fair regard for the ordinary marks of soundness 
in fish would readily exclude stock in objectionable condition from 
manufacture. 


The same principles apply to other lines of food manufac- 
ture. Those engaged in handling a product become so familiar 
with its proper characteristics when fresh and sound that evi- 
dences of spoilage are immediately detected. I have seen a 
cheese-maker detect fermentation in a vat of milk when the rise 
of titratable acidity was but .01 per cent. Although occasionally 
constant association with spoilage breaks down a man’s ideals 
of quality; it more commonly sharpens his aversion to anything 
below the best for his own use. 
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In general, the following statements seem fair and just: 

1. The essential marks of cleanliness and soundness in food- 
stuffs are well within the knowledge and experience of those 
responsible for and engagéd in food-handling. 


2. Spoiled or partly spoiled materials can only reach the 
consumer through the relaxation of such precautions in selec- 
tion, transportation, storage or manufacture, as are, for the most 
part, well known. 


3. Increase in scale of manufacturing operations involving 
perishable foodstuffs carries with it responsibility for such 
changes in packing and transportation as will insure the delivery 
of sound raw materials. 


_ 4. Control measures, directed when possible at the prac- 
tices causing spoilage, are more valuable than the condemnation 
of the final product. 


5. In the spirit of the definition offered at the outset, the 
consumer is entitled to demand that the components of a manu-' 
factured food be all clean and sound. 


TO THE MANUFACTURER OF 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


A complete analysis of each 
batch of your pulp and 


catsup will aid materially in 
its sale. 


Special rates on daily counts. 
LeROY V. STRASBURGER 
303 Phoenix Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


LEWIS CUTTER 


—FOR-— 


Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Attention, Dr. Canner:-If your cutter does not cut old and stringy 
beans clean, then you should have a Lewis Cutter, which cuts 
perfectly. 


We also build: Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can Testers 
for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 
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ERMOLD LABELERS 


have “That Something” in their 
operation that has made them 
the recognized standard of the 
packing trade. 


Your entire glass line can be 
SUCCESSFULLY labeled on an 
ERMOLD. 


Edward Ermold Company 
Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled 


PP) a Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 
Retort 40 h 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. sizes. x 72" and other 5 tiers.: Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 
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S. F. SHAFER NOW WITH ARABOL 


HE many friends of Mr. F. S.Shafer will be interested to 
learn of his recent appointment as salesman for the Ara- 
bol Manufacturing Company. Mr. Shafer has been ap- 

pointed to the New England territory where he already has a 
large acquaintance among food packers and manufacturers of 
various lines. For three years Mr. Shafer was engaged as New 
York representative of a large industrial organization and re- 
cently represented a well-known food packing company in New 
York City, where he finally became factory superintendent. 


The Arabol products which Mr. Shafer is offering to the 
New England trade represent the general line of Arabol ad- 
hesives, including labeling glues and pastes, carton and pack- 
age sealing glues, shipping case glues, paste powders and ad- 
hesives for practically all purposes. Most of these well-known 
Arabol products need no introduction to New England food 
packers and manufacturers, many of whom have been using 
Arabol adhesives for a generation. The Arabol Company is 
one of the most unique institutions in American industry, being 
the largest and oldest organization in the world devoted to the 
manufacture of adhesives. Their products represent thirty-five 
years’ study and experience in that field. 


Mr. Shafer is a prominent figure in fraternal circles and 
makes his home in Little Falls, N. J. He has recently started 
upon a tour of New England to visit all cities in the interest of 
Arabol products. His many friends will be gratified to learn 
of his new connection and wish him every success. 


ADMIRAL “TOM” JOINS THE FLEET 


HERE are those of his innumerable friends who will say 
“admirable,” not Admiral; but we have to stick to the water 
when speaking of the new Canners’ Yacht Club, even when 

Thomas A. Scott is the latest member to join. Did you know 
“Thom” had a yacht? Yes, sir. Here is the picture of it, and 
here is the usual way he extends his unlimited hospitality: 


A. C. GIBSON CO., Inc. 


11 No. Division St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
MARKING - STAMPING & STENCILING DEVICES 


FOR THE 
CANNING, PRESERVING AND PACKING 
INDUSTRY. 


CASE STENCILS — RUBBER LOGOTYPES — CHECKS 
STENCIL INKS — STEEL CAN TYPE — TICKET PUNCHES. 


Souder Continuous Cooker 


Handles three sizes of cans. without change. 
Most economical - longest life - any part ac- 
cessible - temperature control - guaranteed 
to please you. 


Write for particulars. 


SOUDER MFG. CO., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
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“In order to be as nearly in the same class,” he 
says in a letter, “as my friend Commodore Albanus 
Phillips and Captain Harry, I have joined the Green 
Pod Club, and am enclosing you a photo of the scow 
boat ‘Green Pod,’ with the party present at the christen- 
ing. This boat is located on Lake Poygen, Winneconne, 

' Wis., and is fitted up with all the comforts of home, and 


a chef there for the entertainment of the club members 

and their friends at all times.” 

Itn’t that Tom Scott all over? 
excellence of this noble craft, and feel that when he says all the 


Can’t you see the roomy 


comforts are there, that they are there, and then some? “Home 
never was like this,’ I can hear his visitors saying. It’s a long, 
long ways to Winneconne, but my heart’s right there, Tom, and 
I’m sorry I can’t jump at your invitation to eat one of those 
famous fish dinners. 

Now we have a Tom, a Harry—where’s Dick? An Albanus, 
Commodore. Whose next? Rowboats, Pullmoters and Even- 
rudes are barred. This is a Yacht Club. 


PRESERVES YOUR PRODUCT 


AT ITS 
BEST 


Luscious fruits and tender vegetables retain 
their exquisite fresh flavor and appearance 
when processed by quick quality cooks in 
A-B Continuous Cookers and Coolers. 


Each container sterlized uniformly with un- 
canny precision enhances your reputation as 
a Canner, for each customer perceives you 
have not only selected the best raw materi- 
als but also the most efficient means to pre- 
serve same at their best. 


Write for yours today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, 


Calif. 
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Your Stocks Will Soon Increase. 


This means increased property values subject to 
fire loss. 


Immediate protection of this property by adequate 
fire insurance is absolutely necessary to assure 
your successful business future. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


provide a service whereby you can quickly secure 
the most dependable insurance protection at a 
cost much lower than the usual premiums. 


| Take advantage of this opportunity now, by addressing 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated. 
155 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon. application. 


For Sale —Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Few Cars 5/8 Brace Baskets. 
Prices delivered your station in carload lots on appli- 
cation. W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—Corn Canning Machinery in excellent 
condition. 

3-Morral Double Cut Corn Cutters nearly new. 

1-Corn Mixer, Kuykendall’s. 

1-Sprague Ulery Silker. 

2-6 in. Spiral Stee] Conveyors. 

200 feet Drag Conveyer and Elevator. 

1-Morral Double Husker, nearly new. 

Several pumps and engines. Low prices on application. 

THE TORSCH-SUMMERS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Kraut cutter, one Shredding Ma- 
chine, Vegetable Chopper and Mincing Machine, practically 
like new. Address 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Washer and Scalder used two 
months. Spaulding & Metcalf 
514 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE— 


7—40x72 Sprague Niagara type retorts 
1—Wonder Cooker Style F, End discharge 
2—40x60 open kettles 
2—40x48 open kettles 
1—6 Pocket Merrill-Soule Corn Cooker Filler 
1—Elgin Rotary Filler 
1—Zastrow Style A. Pineapple Sizer and Slicing Machine 
1—Each 10, 25 and 35 H. P. Engine 
1—Sprague six valve syruper 
1—Sprague 8 dise Hawkins Exhauster 
1—Livingston Rotary Washer 
1—No. 3 Burt Labeling Machine 
1— Wooden Cyclone Machine 
15—dozen new 16 qt enamel buckets 
18—dozen new 14 qt enamel pans 
Process crates and other equipment 
Canning Machinery Exchange, 409 Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two large size Rotary Hot Water Wheeler 
Apples Soakers, One 17’’ x 27’? Twocolor Hooper Print- 
ing Press. One Stand 2000 lb. capacity 34’’ x 43’’ Platform 
Seales. All the above in good condition. 

THE C. H. MUSSELMAN CO., Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Queen Anne Tomato Skin Pumps. 
Brand New, $100.00 each. 
W.N. Fleckenstein, Easton, Md. 


FOR SALE—6 Max Ams No. 128 Seamers, 1920 model. 
2 Stevenson Water Tester. 
1 Bliss No 23 Locker. 
1 Bliss Flanger. 
2 Bliss Slitters. 
All in Al condition. 
’ Address Box A-1085 care of The Canning Trade. 


If interested, write for prices. 


FOR SALE—BOX NAILING MACHINES. 
1—5 track Morgan Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $350.00. 
1—6 track Morgan Nailer, Motor driven, stationary type, $650.00. 
1—7 track Morgan Nailer, Motor driven, portable type, with Side 
Arm attachment, $675.00. 
2—6 track Doig Nailers, belt driven, stationary type, $275.C0. each. 
1—7 track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $300.00. 
1—S track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $325.00. 
1—9 track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $350.00. 
2—S% track Morgan Nailers, belt driven, stationary type, $350. each. 
2—9 track Morgan Nailers, motor driven, stationary type, with 
side arm attachments, price without motors $409.00 each. 
Also Box, Woodworking and Veneer machinery of all kinds. 
State your wants. 
What have you for sale? 


Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Used equipment for immediate delivery: 
1— 1000 gallon Cypress Tank with 24’’ Kook-More-Koil, 
bronze outlet and traps. 
2—2’’ Kook-More-Koils for 500 gallon tanks. 
2—Indiana Pulpers. 
2—250 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
3—150 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP, 130 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


FOR SALE 


1--750 can A-B Continuous Cooker for No. 24-3 cans - 
used one season 
1—New Ayars Tomato Filler for No. 10 cans 
1—New Single Rotary Measure Ayars Filler No. 24 cans 
1—New Double Rotary Measure Ayars Filler No. 24 cans 
Box A-1081, care of The Canning Trade. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—1 Taber Sanitary Bronze 
Pulp Pump, 2 inch size. 

2 Sprague No. 2 Sanitary Can Washers. 

The W.C. Pressing Campany, Norwalk, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Colbert Rotary Tomato Filler for No. 2 
and No. 3 open top cans . 
1 Cypress Pulp Tank 6’’ 4’’ Diameter. 72’’ Staves. 
Staves and Bottom 1#’’ 6%’’ Round Iron Hoops 
1 Set 2’’ Copper Coils — 2 Sections 66 ft. Pipe 
All above at South Dayton, N.Y. First class con- 
dition available for quick shipment. 
THE FULLER CANNERIES COMPANY, South Dayton, 
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FOR RENT—Hydraulic Cider Press, daily capacity 100 
barrels. Cider storage 8000 gal. Steam to pasteurize. Fine 
fruit section. 
Lakeville Creamery & Milling Co., Lakeville, Pa. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED for cash, quick shipment; 
Tomato Washers. 
be made. 
Baltimore, Md. 


2 Monitor-Thomas 
State size, price and date shipment can 
A. K. Robins & Co., 116 Market Place, 


WANTED—One four or six pocket M. & S. Corn Filler. 
Must be in first-class mechanical condition. Advise price. 
Wabash Canning Company, Wabash, Indiana. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 7144 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—First-class man to work in can shop on Double 
Seamers Only those fully qualified need apply. Prefer man who 
is handy on other machines. Address Box B-1087 care of The 
Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WANTED—Experienced Foreman for Company in 
East, on general tin can line, large Company anxious to ex- 
pand. Splendid opportunity for the right man. State ex- 
perience, salary expected and give references. Address Box 
B-1077 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—At once by an old established New York Concern 
high grade man on preserves, jams, jellies, catsup and chili sauce in 
particular. Must stand the acid test and be able to deliver goods of 
high quality. To such a man good salary will be paid with bonus 
and excellent pros; ects for future. State age, if married, experience, 
references, salary desired and all other particulars. 

Address Box B-1090 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A really first class Chef with expert knowledge of 
the manufacture of all tinned, bottled and packed food stuffs. Must 
be man of wide experience, capable of inventing new recipes and 
able to control large staff. Good salary to the right man. Fullest 
particulars must be given. Address Box B-1089 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position in the South as manager cr superintendent. 
Successful packer of Sweet Potatoes, Tomatoes and other vegetables. 
Capable executive, builder, and mechanic. Wish position where I 
will have opportunity to make permanent connection. Available 
August Ist. Address Box B-1086 care of The Canning Trade. 


Connection wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman by 
dependable Americin with sound executive ability, in manufacturing 
ofcans. Successful handler of help setting up machinery, and in- 
creasing production. Last 12 years with large can manufacturing 
concern. Can furnish satisfactory credentials. Age 43. Married. 
Address Box B. 1088 care of The Canning Trade. 


Stevenson & Company, Inc. 


Can making Machinery, 
Dies and Machinery made to order. 


601-7 S. Caroline Street, - 


Baltimore, Md. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. 
postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, mac inery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


$2.00 per copy, 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


14th Edition. 


Sold to all others at 


1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Soe 
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PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U. S. 
Army Munson last shoes, sizes 54 to 12 
which was the entire surplus stock of one 
of the largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred 
percent solid leather, color dark tan, bel- 
lows tongue, dirt and waterproof. The 
actual value of this shoe is $6.00. Ow- 
ing to this tremendous buy we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery or send money order. If shoes 
are not as represented we will cheer- 
fully refund your money promptly upon 
request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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THE PERFECT DRY PASTE 


JELLITAC 


Made from wheat 
Send for sample 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co., 
90 West Broadway: New York City 


JELLITAC 


Tr stick? 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 


FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Phone: Plaza 3463-3464 


Howard E. Jones & Co. 


BROKERS -:- DISTRIBUTORS 


Canned Foods 


203-5 CARROLL BLDG., BALTIMORE & LIGHT STS. 
Baltimore, Md. 


PACKERS: What have you to offer from last season’s pack--- 
also quote us your price on New Pack. Write us. Do you 
store Tomatoes, Corn, or other Canned Foods in Baltimore 
Warehouses for mixed cars or awaiting advancing market? 
If you need liberal loans on your warehouse receipts, we can 
arrange this for you. 


REFERENCES:.- Atiantic Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s. 
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——CAN PRICES— 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


OF aes you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figur Ww 

gure generally quoted for | i 

Baltimore (unless otherwise and subject to the at 
rs ge 


a timore figures corrected by these Brokers: (f) T cj W WwW 
. . er & Co., Inc. (§) m. C. est & Co 


(*) Jones & Co. 
nn ew York prices co 
SS CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued rrected by our special Correspondent. 
—(California) Standard, No 4.00 4.25 
Balto. California, No, 244, f.o.b. Coast... .... 1.75 
White Mammoth, No. 2%.......-. 440° California No, Balto. N.Y. 
Posted, Out t cece mds, No, 2, in +++. 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%..... 3.90 SUCCOT Standards, No 2, in 
White, Large, No, Out Extra Standards, No, 2 in Syrup... 1.00 11-15 
nite, Large, Peeled, Ne ito. N.Y. . in Wa 
No. an Beans, Limas...... 1.40 1.40 Standards, No. 8. in Water. 
White, Medium, No, 220000000000 Out, Out 50 
Greer, Small, No jut 3.50 Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 
Tips, White, Square, No. 214...... Out F SWEET POTATOES} Bahama Grated, = 
Tips, White, Round, No. 2%...... O. B. County Bahama Sliced, Ex. td. No. 2.... Out Out 
Tipe, Green, Square, No. 2%...... a cece Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county 85 85 Bahama Grated, Ex. Std, No. 2. eee pms 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%.....-. Ne fob Baltimore... Out 4.90 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%...... 4.00 3.80 
Plain, No. 1.....0- - 3.25 2.85 
No, 1..... 30 Standard, Ne, 16, County. . Out 13.25 | = 2.70 
Plain, No. 2...... Out Out 
In Sauce, No. 2...... F Standard, No i-.... Out Out 
BEANSt Standard, No. 10, f.0 b, County..., Out Pie, Water, No, 10..... 
String, Standard Green, No. 2..... 8s, 5% in. cans..... Out Rico, No 
String, Standard Jersey, No. 8: f.o.b, County...... Out Out PLUMSt 
String, Standard Cut White, No.2. St No. 3, f.0.b. Balto..: Out... Water, No. 2.. 
Stan ard, No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore.. Out Out 
White Wax, Standard, No &...... Seconds, No. 3, ‘f.0.b. Baltimore... Black, Water, No. 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... $4.00 ard 2s, f.o.b, Baltimore...... Black, Syrup, No. 
Limas, Extra, No. 2..... $1.00 andard. No. 2, f.o.b. County.. 4.95 Red, Syrup, No. SEES, 
Lines, 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... Out’ Out BI RASPBERRIES3 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2...... 90 4.90 Standard 1s, fob. Baltimore..... Out Out 
BEETSt s, f.0.b, County......... Out Out Black, ie, 3 
mall, Whole, No, No, 2... i 
No, fob. Balto. Out +3 Canned Fruits 2.40 2.50 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Vat Out APPLES} 91.50 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2. f.0.b. Out Out Maine, No, 10. 4.00 4.25 
Ex. Std, Sheepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Go. Out Out ichivan. No. 3. Standard 2%s ..... 
Std. Crushed, No, 2, Balti 5 aryland, No. 3, f.o.b. 
Std. Crushed, No, 2, Co. Pennsylvania, No. 10 1.10 Out Canned Fish 
Se. fob. Bal! Out Out Standard. No. 2... 
Sates’ County... Out California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.65 LOBSTER* 
Standard, N ats, % lb, case 4 doz.......... 
Standard, Split, No. 3 cece ME ose Standard, No, 10......... 7.50 OYST 
it, No. 85 Stand 7.50 ERS* 
12 Kinds, No. 90 Maine, No. 10 
Standard, No. 2........ 
Seconds, Red, No, 2..... 1.50 Bed Alba, Tall. Bo 
PEAS:— Scronds, White No Out | Tall No. 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b_ factory...... 91.75 Standard, White, Syrup. 
No. 2 Sieve, 25, fo.b. factory...... 1.60 {1.60 Red Pitted, No, Pink. Tell, Mo. 2... 
N f.o.b. Baltimore. ..... 1.65 {1.75 Sour Pitted Red 10s, No. 2. Columbia, Tall, No 
0. 3 Sieve, 2s, fob. factory 1.30 41. Standard 2%s Columbia, Flat. No. 
No 4 Si ‘85... Columbia, Flat, No. %...... 
No. 5 Sieve Out 4130 Standard, No. 1.65 $1.70 Medium Red, Talia. Out P60 
Balto... Out, Out tandard, No. 8.50 98.50 Wet Dry. N SHRIMP* 
E. J. Standards, 1’ u or S 
E. J. Sifted, No. 4 Sieve.... Out Out California Choice, No. 32% Y.C.. 2.40 2.30 nose 
Sifted, Nov? Sieve... .90 Out alifornia Stand., No. 2% Y. C. 1.90 1.95 SARDINES—Domestic, 
0. B. E per Case 
. 1.30 Out PEACHESt % astport, Me., 1923 pack. 
PUMPKINt Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1. 1.40 41.50 Oil, 3.50 
Standard, No, 8......s0« 85 Standard White, No. 2............. Qut Ow Tomato, Key . ‘ 
285 91.10 Standard Yellow, No. 2........... Tomato, Carto 
4.50 94.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2..... u 
Stondard, No. 2. Standards, Yellow. No 8..... Oil, 
Standard, No. oo Extra Standard White, No. 8...... Oval, No. 
1/00 41.05 No. 8..... 2.00 2.20 TUNA FISH—White, 
330 "S76 | Seconds. White, No: ceo “Out Be ------ 
Standard, No. 2.. Pies, Unpeeled. No. 8...... California, Is ......... 
Standard, No. 8 1.25 1.35 Pies. Unpeeled, No. Out California, 1s, Blu 
1.45 Pies. Peeled. N 2.75 13.50 California, 8, Ont 
5.25 94.90 California, 4s. Striped ........... 6.00 
1s. Striped 11.00 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, JULY 30, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Old Goods Nearly Gone—An Exhortation on Quality Packing— 


Be on Your Guard Against the Junk Buyer—The Care 
Necessary—Crops Look Well—The Tomato- 
canning Season Is About Here. 


will have something to say. We are not in favor of 
packing any sub-standard at all—even though the fool- 
ish jobber seems to feel that he must demand some low- 
priced stuff to sell The truth of the matter is, that the 
consumer does not want it at all. We do hope that the 
packers of Ohio, as well as other States, will see to it 
that only high-grade corn is packed. * * * 
Yours very truly, 
By gad, here is a canner that has seen the light and 
is guiding his business straight for it. Who is next? 
_ . Remember, every can is an advertisement—and if 
it is good, it will repeat; if it is bad, the consumer will 


HE MARKET—It grows just as monotonous for us to re- 
cord as it does for you to read that there has been no 
change in market conditions since last week, but such is 
the condition, and it has to be recorded as we find it. If any- 
thing, the determination of the jobbers to keep their stocks very 
low, to make a frequent turnover, and to buy just and only as 
wanted, is more pronounced than ever. The old goods of 1922 
packing are growing thin in supply, and in many cases have 
entirely vanished, trading being confined to buying by jobbers 
from jobbers, but the scarcity, or even the total disappearance, 
of any, line of goods does not seem to worry the buyers. They 
have bought futures like wholesalers, but they have been buying 
spots these many moons like retailers, and they say they are 
going to continue doing so. Most of them report trade with the 
retailers quite good, and it is evident that the people are taking 
and eating canned foods in a steady way. And, after all, that 
is what the canner should be most interested in—that the people 
continue to buy canned foods. If we can keep them buying 
canned foods, there will be little need to worry over market 
prices or conditions. 


know what or where it is. 


about the quality. 


tell you to go straight to Hellenburg. Now, we have 
been somewhere a long time, conditions have changed 
so that it is again up to us. If we fill the markets full 
of sub-standards, don’t cuss the jobber or retailer for 
not buying—it is not their fault; it is like the above 
letter says, “the truth of the matter is, that the con- 
sumer does not want it at all.”’ Now go back and read 
this good letter over again—let it percolate down 
through your system. In so many words, it tells you 
that the trade will handle your product—if it is right. 
Let’s make every can a paying advertisement. 


THE OHIO CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
ROY IRONS, Secretary-Treasurer. 


If there is any market advice that can beat that, we do not 
Never mind the “junk-dealers” who 
are trying to buy just a little below the market and care nothing 
Have as much to do with any man who will 
approach you in that manner as you would with a skunk; in fact, 


paign. 


ACK QUALITY—And that brings to mind a letter we have 
just received from Mr. Roy Irons, Secretary of the Ohio 
Canners’ Association, as he is also the peppy Secretary of 

the Kraut Packers’ Association, with its big advertising cam- 

In his letter he refers to Bulletin No. 37, of the Central 
Canners’ Sales Co., and we reproduce that bulletin in this issue, 

that you may refer to it. Secretary Irons, in his letter, says: 


In response to our letter or bulletin commenting on 
Bulletin No. 37, Central Canners’ Sales Co., we have re- 
ceived a letter from one of our good members, of which 
we take the liberty to reproduce: 

July 20, 1923. 
The Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

We are in receipt of yours of the 16th regarding 
Bulletin No. 37 from Central Canners’ Sales Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and in reply beg to say that if we do not 
pack extra standard, fancy and standard corn this sea- 
son almost entirely—if the season will allow us to do 
it—there will be a reason why. 

The manager of each plant has been given informa- 
tion that he must pack first-class corn, or else the office 


you could better make a pet of a skunk, the animal, than you 
can afford to even listen to his prototype, the fellow and his 
broker who are always trying “to buy goods at a price.” They 
have been the curse of the business all these years, and it would 
ke a good idea to collect a list of them, to keep a record of every 
such offer, and who makes them, and for whom; and then have 
that information sent to all canners, so that they may be on 
their guard. The canners must protect themselves, for no one 
is going to play nurse to them. The buyers may retort that 
there are plenty of canners looking for such offers. Very good; 
we don’t believe there are plenty of them, but if there are any, 
let the buyers keep a list of such canners, and let them be made 
known, just as suggested about the junk-seekers and buyers. In 
this way we can throw together this whole lot of junk-packers 
and buyers, and if there is any better riddance the market could 
have than this, we cannot think what it is just now. 

More important than any feature of the market is the need 
to impress upon every canner that this season quality must be 
packed, or good-night to the business for the next couple of 
years. There are some canners who, farmer-like, are figuring 
that other canners have lost their crops, or will have but a small 
percentage of a pack, and that they—these smart canners—will, 
therefore, be able to get up a great, big pack and get a fine price 
for it. They are only fooling themselves. Look at the crop re- 
ports, or, better still, get out over the country and look at grow- 
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ing crops, as we have done in the past week, and you will see 
that there is very good promise right now, from fine to excei- 
lent, and if the crops come through, as they promise, the packs 
will be made. There is only one way to be sure that the market 
will take all you pack, and that is to pack quality goods. And 
be sure they are quality goods; not just your own idea of quality, 
but quality as known in the market. Get cans of quality goods, 
What one canner can pack, another can pack; but the trouble is, 
gome canners are packing slop and thinking it is quality. It is 
too late when you wake up after the pack. Wake up now. Don’t 
take a chance; be sure your goods are right, and then go ahead. 


HE CROPS— Generally speaking, it has been a very favor- 
T zble week for canners’ crops in every section, and they 

have made progress. The season seems to average a little 
late, but that can easily be caught up. It happened so in peas, 
you know. Some canners exvect to begin the tomato season this 
week, the first week in August. There are some very nice toma- 
toes coming to market from the surrounding counties—the early 
kind—but it will not be long now before enough come every day 
to start the canneries going. They are high priced now, but the 
prices are falling rapidly, and they will soon be within reach of 
the canners. 

Corn throughout the country looks well and is doing nicely. 
String beans in this section of the country have been a night- 
mare—the supply light and prices sky-high. This article prom- 
ises to be a good thing this season, for so far as we have been 
able to learn, the crop is poor everywhere. If you have a good 
crop of string beans, make the most of it; but watch your quality. 

The pea pack is generally conceded to be far short of ex- 
pectations, and the season is about at an end now. There are 
those who say that Wisconsin will be a full million cases short 
of last year’s record output. New York State may cut down this 
somewhat, but the balance of the country has no peas to help 
supply the deficiency, and so this pack is a closed book for an- 
other year. 

The apple crop is generally reported in good condition, well 
up to the ten-year average, and in many States ahead of it. The 
peach crop is likewise reported up to normal in most sections. 
There must be exceptions to these, but we speak of the whole 
country generally. The California Packing Corporation has 
issued its prices on new fruits, as we go to press, and this will 
clear up the canned fruit market and let it go ahead. There will 
be no surplus of canned fruits this year, unless the jobbers get 
the orders in now, for the canners do not intend to patk a sur- 
—. They are carefully avoiding anything that Jooks like spec- 
ulation. 

Changes in the market quotations are conspicuous by their 
absence this week. The usual amount of trading is taking place, 
and that is all that can be said of it. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Continues With Little Activity as to Spots and Futures— 
Wholesalers to Meet to Discuss Swells and Spoils—-Keen 
Competition Among Tuna Canners—Corn Strong 
and About Cleaned Up—Notes of Interest. 


New York, July 26, 1923. 


ANNED Fruit Opening Due—With most of the leading Cali- 
fornia independent canners having already named opening 
prices on 1923 pack canned fruits, the California Packing 

Corporation is expected to name its 1923 basis this week. Prices 
were expected here on Monday, but they have failed to arrive 
thus far in the week. It is believed that the Corporation’s open- 
ing will be about on a par with that of the independents, which 
are considerably under those of last year. 

Pound Down Growers’ Prices—The California fruit canners 
have succeeded admirably in reducing the prices which canners 
had demanded for their new season’s fruit, particularly basis, 
which have been hammered down to $30 per ton for No. 1 clings 
and $15 per ton for No. 2 clings. Similar reductions from the 
prices demanded by the canners have been secured on other 
fruits, and the growers are now doing business at the prices set 
by the packers. 


Market Weak—While there are strong spots in the canned. 


foods market, here and there weakness is evident on many items, 
and the market has apparently hit the toboggan all along the 
line. Despite the comparative scarcity of spot items, prices are 
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being cut on many lines, holders sacrificing their goods in their 
anxiety to move out their holdings before new pack goods start 
coming in 

Future Sales Light—While wholesale grocers have bought 
about their usual quantities of canned fruits for private labels 
this year, it is said that the total volume of new canned fruit 
business has been disapointingly small. Buyers are evidently of 
the opinion that there will be a very heavy pack this year, and 
that they will be able to buy to better advantage later on. 


Hold Down Packs—Reports from the Coast, however, give 
the impression that the buyers may once more wake up to find 
that they have misjudged the market. It is said that Coast 
packers are having trouble in getting additional loans from their 
banks because of the scarcity of future orders, and that as a 
result packs will be curtailed very closely and only small sur- 
pluses packed. 

How Does New York Stand?—The statement is frequently 
made by Coast canners that New York is no longer the banner 
market for canned foods, and that New York buyers no longer 
have it in their power to make or break the market. While this 
may be true in a limited way, there is no denying the fact that 
New York, supplying as it does canned foods for millions of con- 
sumers, continues to rank as the premier canned foods distribut- 
ing and consuming center of the United States. Although some 
packers, because of ther smallness, may be able to get elsewhere 
than New York to market their goods, the Metropolis will con- 
tinue the biggest factor in the market for most canners for many 
years to come. 

To Take Up Swells—There will be a special meeting of 
wholesale grocers operating in the Metropolitan territory and in 
Northern New Jersey next Tuesday afternoon to discuss ways 
and means of handling canned foods swells and spoils. While 
the local Dejartment of Health is doing all in its power to help 
the wholesalers handle the situation, the jobbers realize that they 
must do something definite in the way of arranging with the 
canners for the handling of this important work. Arthur P. 
Williams, of R. C. Williams & Co., will preside at the meeting. 

Want Definite Data—The weakest part of the jobbers’ argu- 
ment for a percentage allowance in lieu of swell allowances has 
been in the fact that the wholesale grocers had no definite figures 
on swell losses. Canners have presented what they claim to be 
average swell losses on various items, and the jobbers have no 
figures available with which to make comparisons. It is under- 
stood that one of the purposes of next week’s meeting, which will 
be held in the offices of the New York Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be to lineup the jobbers in an effort to compile accu- 
rate statistics on swell losses from this year’s pack, these figures 
being needed by the jobbers in working up demands to present 
to the canners at the coming convention in January. In the 
meantime wholesale grocery buyers and canners are arranging 
by private agreement the handling of swell claims. 

How Are the Brokers Faring?—The protracted period of 
dullness in the local market has seriously affected the volume 
of business of the larger brokers. Just what it has done to the 
business of the smallest brokers is. of course. unknown; but the 
answer may be very easily guessed. It is said that many of the 
ymall brokers who came into the field during the war days, and 
who have heen hanging on ever since, are being very hard 
pressed by the present dullness, and predictions are made that 
the ranks of the local brokerage fraternity may soon be depleted 
as a result. There has long been a feeling that New York’s 
canned foods trade has been carrying too many brokers, and 
there will be general rejoicing if the present state of affairs 
in the market leads some of the brokers to divert their activities 
to other fields of endeavor. 

Grocer in Prominence—Arthur P. Williams, of R. C. Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., attracted considerable prominence this week 
as foreman of the additional grand jury which indicted Wm. H. 
Anderson, superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, on two 
charges. 

Coast Tuna Canners’ War—There is a merry war on among 
California tuna canners, and the packers are uv to the old game 
of cut-throat competition. The story, as it has filtered East, is 
to the effect that one large packer, operating in Long Beach, 
gave a dinner to competing canners, and announced that unless 
he were granted the privilege of taking 16% per cent of the 
white-meat tuna landed at San Diego, he would start something. 
The 16% per cent privileges was denied him. 

A “Gentlemen’s Agreement”—The tuna canners, so the story 
goes, had a “gentlemen’s agreement” to pay $200 per ton for 
white-meat tuna to the fishermen. Following the refusal of the 
other canners to plav in the back vard of the packer who mod- 
estly demanded 16% per cent of the catch, that packer started 
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boosting prices, and now the market has gone to $320 per ton. 
With the tuna costing the canners over 15 cents per pound, raw, 
at the dock, it is easy to see what is going to happen to the price 
of the canned article unless a halt is called. And it is still easier 
to see what is going to happen to the popularity of white-meat 
tuna if prices get beyond all reason. 

Sardines Continue Limited—The catch of sardines is still 
very light, and the market is nominally unchanged, canners ac- 
cepting orders only subject to future shipment. One cannery, 
equipped to pack as high as 15,000 cases daily, is getting enough 
fish to can only about 500 to 600 cases. 

Shrimp Prices Out—The Marine Products, Inc., selling 
agents for Southern shrimp packers, announce opening prices 
on fall pack shrimp at $1.60 for 1s and $3.00 for 11s, f. o. b., 
for shipment when, as and if packed. Demand is fair, as stocks 
in distributors’ hands are small. 

No Change in Tomatoes—No change has been reported in 
the tomato situation during the past several days. Canners’ 
stocks are cleared, and re-sale trading here is limited to small 
quantities. 

Corn Strong—Standard corn is showing more strength on 
the spot position, reflecting advances in primary markets. The 
pack is well cleaned up this year, and reports regarding the 
progress of the new pack are not any too favorable, some dam- 
age having been caused by the weather. 

Notes—Walter Munro, of P. E. Harris & Co., salmon pack- 
ers, has returned to Seattle, following a visit in the local market. 

Jim Reeves, canned foods buyer for Daniel Reeves, chain 
stores, is back from a week’s motor tour through Canada. 

A. A. Pequignot, of North & Dalzell, is away for a few days 
this week. 

H. F. Thunhorst, secretary of the American Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association, announces that the Burnham & Morrill 
Co., of Portland, Me., have been admitted as members. . 

C. A. Lumb, vice-president of the J. K. Armsby Co., in 
charge of New York sales, is back from a short business trip 
out of town. “NEW YORK STATER.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Expected Spurt in Buying Has Not Developed—Old Buyer 
Does Not Look for Any Change in Present Style— 
Wholesalers No Longer Wholesaling—A Letter 
From Vacation Lodge. 


Chicago, July 26, 1923. 


ERE it is nearly the firstof August and the expected re- 
H sumption of active and liberal buying in the canned foods 

line has not resumed. The inventories of the first of 
July have all been taken and computed, and that feature of 
hindrance is out of the way, and stocks and assortments of 
canned foods, even in the great staple articles, are lower than 
has ever been before known in many years, but the buying, I 
am informed, is still confined to quantities only sufficient for 
actual immediate needs. 

I was talking to a veteran buyer in the canned foods line 
this week who is in charge of that department for a large 
Chicago house, and I asked him how long the present policy 
of buying for actual needs in canned foods was going to last. 

He said: “It has come to stay, and will, in my opinon, 
last for many years, for wholesale grocers have found that 
the chain stores buy in that way, and they also found that the 
retail grocers prefer to buy that way, and that the quick turn- 
over enables them to discount their bills promptly, and to 
keep out of debt-to the banks, and in that way to save interest 
charges, and that they can make more profit by carrying 
smaller stocks and turning them over oftener. I do not call 
it a revolution in business methods, but an evolution in mer- 
chandizing, and the adoption of modern principles of economy 
in the methods of food distribution. 

“The canners will be inconvenienced, I know, by the 
change, and will have to broaden their credits and banking 
facilities, but it will have to be done, for the wholesale grocers 
have changed their method of buying in all lines of goods, 
canned foods included, and are not going to change back to 
the old method soon, if at all.’ 

If these statements are true, and the principle of change 
in purchasing is as general as described, a revolution in the 
methods of manufacturing and distribution of canned foods 
is going to be made necessary. 
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It is the case that the retail grocers through their national 
and state associations have for many years persistenty fought 
against the buying of futures in canned foods. 

It is possible that this tireless opposition is beginning to 
be effective, and if it is so among the retail grocers, jit will be 
among the wholesale grocers, for they are merely the ware- 
housemen for the retail grocers, and if they cannot sell canned 
foods for future delivery to the retailers, they cannot in turn 
buy them from the canners, 

A general policy of the.kind would be very embarrassing 
to the canners and to the canning industry generally. It 
would have the effect of heavily diminishing the output of 
canned foods until the canners could formulate a plan for 
financing their plants ond preparing to carry a part of their 
ee several months, or until a market could be found 
or it. 

After all, it may be that the change would be of general 
benefit to the industry, making it independent and self-sus- 
taining and freeing it from the restrictions incident to reliance 
upon the dstributors to buy futures. 

Other diversified and extended channels of distribution 
would have to be found or created, and eventually, released 
from the present thraldom, the great canning industry would 
make that magnificent progress which its value to the world 
entitles it to attain. 

I am away from my base of information and cannot, 
therefore, write market news. JI am taking my annual vaca- 


‘tion, and am located for a couple of weeks on beautiful Lake 
. Canandaigua, New York, and all I can do is to philosophize a 


ljttle about the canning industry and its problems. 


I am six miles from a postoffice, twelve miles from a tele- 
graph office and about half a mile from a telephone booth, and 
yet am in the great State of New York, the most populous 
State in the Union. WRANGLER. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Market Practically Lifeless—Few, If Any, Futures Sold—Wis- 
consin Sweet Pea Outlook Not Very Favorable—Pack of 
Fruits Promises to Be Heavy—Fish, Milk, Ete. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 26, 1923. 


HE general conditions in the St. Louis canned foods indus- 
try are about the same as those prevailing last week. 
Prices on California canned fruits have been made rather 

generally by independent factories, but the trade is not showing 
any interest. The same applies to dried fruits. 


All the growing crops in this section still continue to be good. 

The general volume of business is fairly satisfactory, but 
there does not seem to be any “snap” or “pep” to it. Practically 
all the business is confined to seasonable goods. 


; Buyers of canned foods are showing great indifference. This 
situation has been more pronounced than ever during the past 
few days. This is undoubtedly due to the desire of distributors 
not to carry any surplus of old stocks now that the new packs 
are commencing to come into the market. The outlook regarding 
old pack seems to favor buying along conservative lines, so that 
they can get rid of their old packs and take on those cf the new. 
There has been but little trading in futures. They have not been 
offered for sale because of the uncertainty that continues to sur- 
round the principal crops. 

Corn—Corn has been moving a little more freely than it did. 
This is particularly true in regard to the fancy brands. Many 
of the prominent canners are said to have sold ahead. Standard 
brands are very slow sellers, and it seems that the stock of 
standards are very light. 

Tomatoes—These are steady as far as prices are concerned. 
Jobbing distribution is constant. The demand is for present con- 
sumption. All lines are firm with the exception of Southern 
packs. Futures are not showing any life, as canners are not 
anxious to do business, and jobbers seem to be willing to wait 
vntil the season is further advanced. More gallons could be sold 
to restaurants and country resorts if there was a larger supply, 
but that size is verv nearly cleaned up. Light offerings of No. 3s 
are reported, but Southern No. 2s are still available. Futures 
are holding firm in the country, and there are not many being 
offered. Reports from Missouri are to the effect that canners 
are getting ready to make one of the largest packs ever produced 
in the State. 
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Peas—Prices on peas are firm, as canners are facing but 
little of a surplus over their contracts. In fact; it is said that 
many of them will make short deliveries, the majority of the 
offerings are 5 to 10 cents below the present asking prices, and, 
with a shortage in sight, these prices are not accepted. In fact, 
packers are holding out strongly. Meanwhile the jobbers are 
depending on their contracts and the prospects of a surplus after 
the packing season is over. 

Quoting a letter recently received by a leading brokerage 
house here, from a pea canner in Wisconsin, it says: “We have 
begun packing sweet peas, but the outlook is not at all favorable 
as to getting standards. The crop is a great disappointment, 
and it now looks like short deliveries on contracts for standard 
sweets; but we will not be able to tell definitely for ten days. 
Sweets look worse instead of better in this section, and $1.15 is 
offered for standard No. 5 sweets or standard No. 4 Alaskan.” 

Fruits—There has not been the naming of opening prices by 
California canners as yet on their canned fruits, although some 
few independent packers have given an inkling of what they will 
be when the larger packers announce their prices. A more defi- 
nite line will show how it will effect buying. The present inclina- 
tion is to go very lightly on futures and to anticipate only the 
near future as to early fall deliveries. When futures were first 
offered, the canners predicted high prices, based on canning costs, 
which the canners said could not be lowered. When the first 
prices were given out they were higher than those recently 
named by the smaller independent packers, who were the only 
ones to give prices. By holding back their prices the packers 
have been able to make more favorable terms with the growers 
for their raw material, and it is said that it was partly for this 
yeason that prices have not been named by the larger packers. 
Another reason, it is stated, why prices have been slow in being 
unnounced is in order to get the Eastern markets in a more 
receptive mood to buy. 

An unusually small volume of future- buying has been placed 


on fruits this late in the season. The only exception has been in 
pineapples, which were offered earlier when the present pessi- 


mistie feeling prevailed in a more pronounced manner. North- 
western berry packers generally are planning short deliveries 
as a result of the disappointing showing of the new pack, it is 
reported. Peaches are dull. The call for old packs are limited, 
and it is purely for transient handlers, which are not very heavy, 
since most handlers have enough of their own on hand. 

Trading in local fruits has been rather quiet, and buyers on 
all items are going slow. 

Present prospects are that there will be a large pack of 
fruits in this section. As a rule, fruit prospects are good, 
although they may not be as good as in former years. How- 
ever, be what it may, the packs will be heavy. It is reported 
that the packers of apples in this State are getting ready to 
make one of the largest packs ever put up in Missouri. 

Fish—None of the fish products are moving very lively. 
Salmon and sardines are moving in a seasonable manner. There 
is a good inquiry for salmon, with steady prices prevailing, and 
sardines are also firm in price. 

Milk—The market is in a healthy condition, with prices firm 
and stocks in a very good condition. Sufficient spot supplies are 
available for all demands. 

C. H. Schlapp, of the Krenning-Schlapp Grocery Co., speak- 
ing of the grocery trade during the first six months this year 
- and of the canned foods line in particular, says: “Business in 
ihe wholesale grocery line for the first six months of 1923 showed 
quite a gain over the same period in 1922. The unusual weather 
has brought about serious conditions in the business of packing 
canned foods. The crop has been damaged to such an extent 
that packs of vegetables and fruits in many lines will be short. 
Stocks generally are low. Labor is employed, and we look for 
an active, strong market and a good fall business.” 
“MISSOURIAN.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MAINE MARKET 


Recent Rains a Godsend to Maine String Beans and Blueberry 
Canning to Start This Week—Crops Look Much Better— 
Prices Generally Are Holding—Notes. 


Portland, Me., July 27, 1923. 


GENTLE rain during the past week has been life-saving 
to all growing crops and heart-balm to growers and can- 
ners. This is too late to increase the pea yield, but of 

great benefit to string beans and corn. With more hot weather 
and occasional rains the harvest will doubtless reach 75 or 80 
per cent, which is more than has been expected during the re- 
cent drought. 

The many industries in Maine which depend on water for 
power are still much hampered, some of them already working 
on short shifts. This has direct effect on general trade since the 
weekly pavrolls are much smaller than when mills are running 
day and night. 


String Beans—Will be ready for the factory by the 30th, 
end practically all plants will begin operations at that time. It 
is now estimated that the yield ought to be around 75 per cent 
on the acreage now growing. The demand for beans is still 
good, with small offerings in the market. Prices have held for 
some weeks at $1.20 for No. 2 size and $4.75 for No. 10s in 
crates. No. 10s are hard to buy, having been much in demand 
earlier in the season. 


Corn—The corn crop will show great improvement after 
this nice rain, and everyone interested in the industry is much 
relieved. Some of the early pieces of corn are spindling, and 
it is barely possible that canning may start in some locations 
during the last week in August. Propitious weather from now 
till October 1st will produce a fair yield of corn. though nothing 
at this late day can make the harvest normal. Offerings of 
future corn are a bit easier to find this week, though prices have 
held firm. and will doubtless continue to carry the present auo- 
tations; $1.65 for Golden Bantam corn is considered low, and if 
the demand for this variety increases to any marked extent, it 
will mean a better price, as offerings are not large. Fancy 
Crosby corn brings $1.37% f. o. b. factory. 


Blueberries have also benefited by the rain; in fact, it is just 
the kind of rain that could help the berry crop. A beating rain, 
such as accompanies thunder storms, would spread the half-ripe 
herries on the ground and ruin the prospect of a harvest. Blue- 
berry canning will doubtless commence some time next week, but 
will be on a more limited scale than for several years. 

Apple prices have been generally announced this past week, 
£3.75 in erates being the figure named. Orchard reports this 
week show fall fruit to be light, winter fruit to be fair. Im- 
proved methods in the orchards are showing results this year, 
when the neglected fields are bare of fruit, owing to untoward 
weather conditions, and well-kept trees are yielding in propor- 
tion to the care bestewed upon them. 


Notes—Dr. W. FE. Elwell addressed the Augusta (Maine) 
Rotarians last week upon the subject of the origin, growth and 
importance of the Maine canning industry. Among other inter- 
esting points, Dr. Elwell said that Maine farmers were paid over 
$4,000,000 a year for factory corn alone, and laborers $2,000,000 
to can that corn. 


Mr. Charles H. Colby, of the Northern Maine Packing Com- 
pany, at Corisnna, has been visiting his home in North Wind- 
ham. Mr. Colby was for many years connected with the can- 
ning industry in Maryland and Delaware. 


Burnham & Morrill Company are erecting a new factory at 
Pemacuid. Maine, for the canning of clams. This factory will 
he 130x60, and equipped with modern and sanitary machinery. 
- _ be ready for operations when the season opens in Sep- 
ember. 


The Monmouth Canning Company report very satisfactory 
progress on their new corn-canning factory at Freedom, Me. 
The buildings are finished and the machinery is now being placed. 
The acreage in this new location looks. very promising, indeed, 
compared with other sections, and there is every prospect that 
the field will prove profitable to both canners and oo 
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Our New Stringless Bean Snippers 


are now working in a number of 
packing plants in the States, and 
we are getting the most favor- 
able reports from them. Any- 
one interested in these machines 
for the 1924 season we would 
like to have see them in oper- 
ation, and a list of the packers 
using them, in your particular 
section, will be furnished you 
by writing to our head office. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CoO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus Ohio. 


a 


Breeders & Growers 
326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago. Ill. 


Originators: 
Rogers Winner, 

Rogers Green Admiral, 

Rogers Improved Kidney Wax, 
Rogers Stringless, Refugee Green Pod. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


DOG WELL NAMED 


A certain business man—call him Mr. Green—had a dog of 
very doubtful pedigree. This animal attracted attention wher- 
ever it went. It had a body like that of a retriever, a head like 
a bulldog and other points suggestive of a Pekinese and a spaniel. 

The dog itself was enough to excite the curiosity of visitors 
to the Green mansion, but when they heard it addressed as 
“Mechanic,” they became more inquisitive than ever. 

“Why do you call that dog ‘Mechanic?’” asked a visitor. 
“It’s a very funny name.” 

“T think it’s a very suitable one,” said the owner, “because 
every time I throw a shoe at him he makes a bolt for the door.— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


JOLTED 


“I'd like to go to a funeral this afternoon, sir,” said the 
office boy. 

“Oh, you would, would you?” the chief heartlessly replied. 
“Well, you won’t!” 

“No, sir; I know I won’t,” the boy murmured, resignedly. 
“But I would like to, all the same.” 

Something tragic and appealing in the youthful voice caused 
the chief to ask: “Whose funeral ?” 

“Yours, sir,” said the boy—Lampoon. 


DADDY’S FAULT 
The small boy had climbed onto the table and his father 
told him to get down, as he was sure he would fall. 
The child took no notice, and shortly afterward fell down. 
As he was crying he said between his sobs: 
“Daddy, why didn’ t you catch me? You knew I was going 
to fall—you said so.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


Never bow to a lady while wearing a full-dress outfit. Your 
shirt might crack. 


SELF-CONFESSED 


The speaker waxed eloquent, and after his peroration on 
women’s rights, he said: “When they take our girls, as they 
threaten, away from the co-educational colleges, what will fol- 
low? What will follow, I repeat? 

And a loud masculine voice in | the audience replied: “T will.” 
—Kansas Ag. Brown Bull. 


AGREEABLE 


Park Policeman—Yov’re pinched. Can’t you read the sign? 
Stroller—Sure; it says: “Fine for walking on the grass,” 
and I agree.—Cougar’s Paw. 


THE WEEK’S WORST PUN 


A critic of our churches ‘says that they are “dominated by 
a lot of old hens.” Does he refer to the lay-members ?—Nash- 
ville Southern Lumberman. 


AWFUL THOUGHT! 


When you see a trickle of booze on the sidewalk, it’s a safe 
guess that the stuff has eaten its way through the bottom of a 
kottle-—Tacoma Ledger. 


PUSH BEHIND THIS HOUSE 


A traveling salesman tells of a unique correspondence be- 
tween a Chicago house and its representative in South Dakota. 

It appears that the drummer had sent the following mes- 
sage to his employers: 

“Snowing hard in Deadwood. ican plows stalled. Good 
here for a week. Wire funds and instructions.” , 

To this the manager of the Chicago establishment wired 
as follows: 

“Telegram received. Hundred telegraphed you. Lose no 
time. Play poker and remit winnings to house.” 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY 


————the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning &-Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 


Belting. See Power Piant Equi pa. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, woo 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. ge & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, ‘Ine., Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers' Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 
BOX STRAPPING MACHINES 
Cary Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROKERS. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Hi. E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Tails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Lails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buekets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
turning Brands. See Stencils. 

« abbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, ae York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams wastdne Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brookiyn, 
Cameron Can Mehy. Ca., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
MeDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinelair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. } Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantie Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can’ Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 

Machines. 
Capping Sraate, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mechy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
CLEANING & MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Suver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., ‘Silver 


N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 

Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., "Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Creek, 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 

CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Matthew Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
La Porte Mat Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, oe, 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, oO. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
illers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Santon 

nde auc ‘aper Co., i 
Counters. See Can Counters. 


Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
‘ontinen’ an N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closi 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. 


g Mchs 


See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 


Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
lined. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy.. Co., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., Ine., Syracuse, Chica: 
inde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., (a Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥. 
Peerless Husker Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


alae Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Meby., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

Gau = time, etc. See Power Plant 
ipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Mchy. Co., 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing re boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 

ing Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mches. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


See Cranes. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copp-z. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, canners’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

A. S. Hoyt Co., New York. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chieago. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TVerforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, ete. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 
Mehy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 


John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


See Baskets. 
See Pea Canners’ 


PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

» Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Sealding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 

Serap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Cannery 


See Cleaning 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. 
Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and_ brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, ete. 

A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Sceott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Iluntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport. N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. 
eral Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SUGAR—Canners’ 

Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia. 

SYRUPING MACHINE, 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 
Berlin Cang. Mechy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
IF. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


See Cookers. 
See Kettles. - 
See Boiler and Pipe 


See Gen- 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 

TOMATO WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. Kk. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, ete. 


See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. 


See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 


Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 0O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Washers and scalders, fruit, ete. See Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood: 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Cary Mchy. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wrappers, paper . 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 


J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


See Corrugated Paper 
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RENNEBURG’S 


improved Process Steel Kettle 


rf Equipped with all the latest im- 
‘ provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
| years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company a 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

| TIN CANS 
= CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


MD. 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE BABEL” 


en your Can- 


properly 
spells “SUCCESS” 


We MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 


High Speed Offset Presses—than any 


house in Baltimore and can save you 


MONEY on your Labels. .. Write Us 


H. GAMSE & BRO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


: 
= 
> 
: 


CONTINENTAL 


CAN 


¥ 


